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The man you see here by this quiet stream is a loyal American. He 
is the kind of man who will work six gruelling days a week helping us to 
build the big, sleek bombers that will carry bad news to Tokyo and Berlin. 
Being a normal man, he gets tired, for work in a modern war plant is a 
high-speed proposition. Some relaxation and recreation are vitally important. 


If I could have my way, every man and woman on the production line 
would spend every seventh day in the outdoors, hunting or fishing preferably, 
but out in the open where they can best restore their mental and bodily 
energies. Much of the present-day absenteeism in war-production plants is 
directly due to a failure of these energies, brought on by too many hours 
and too many days spent on the job without the proper kind of rest. Actually, 
there is a very small amount of deliberate, willful absenteeism in our war 
production. 


If, however, men on the production line are allowed to work for many 
days at a stretch, they finally*reach a point where neither mind nor body 
will function properly, and as a result we can expect both mistakes and 
accidents, brought on by reflexes which have been slowed up by fatigue. 
Such men must then take time off, and only too often they spend this time 
in places of amusement where not only is the air far from pure, but where 
overindulgence is brought on by the very exhaustion of their minds and 
bodies. As a result, when their day of liberty is over, they are unfit to 
return to the job. Not only do they fail to do a full job of work on the 
production line, but they actually become menaces to their fellow workmen 
and to the war effort. How much better it would be if these men would get 
out into the open country, in the sunlight and pure air, in the quiet of hills 
and streams and lakes! 


Those of us who know and love our outdoor America are well aware 
of the mental and physical benefits of fishing and hunting, the easing of 
taut nerves and the healthy tiredness after a day in the open air. Fishing 
is one of the things that keep men fit—and fit men build good bombers! 


GLENN L. MARTIN. 
Reprinted June Issue of Field & Stream 
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It’s a long way from the United States to the Advance U. S. Base in the South Pacific Area, where 


the above photograph was made—too far for a mun to go without his 


of Chicago recruited his dog Muff. She’s a 


dog. So Sergt. John W. Mehren, 
war Dog now and the Sergeant’s team-mate on duty in 


jungles where Japs may still prowl. Thousands of Corps K-9 warriors, procured for the armed services 


by Dogs For Defense, are following the Flag, 


and more thousands are needed.—Official U. S. Army Photo. 
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How To Avoid Lightning 


N a Sunday in August a bolt of light- 

ning struck the beach at Riis Park, 
New York, killing three bathers and stun- 
ning fourteen others. Exactly one year later 
to the day and within twenty minutes of the 
time, another lightning bolt struck not two 
hundred feet from the scene of the first acci- 
dent, killing three more bathers and injuring 
fifteen. 

This coincidence does more than prick the 
old legend about lightning not striking twice: 
it emphasizes an elementary fact, which a 
lot of people on that beach apparently did not 
know—the worst place to be when lightning 
is striking close by is out in the open. 


Since the peak of the lightning season 
happens also to be the peak of the vacation 
season, when the greatest number of people 
are likely to be outdoors, this is a good point 
to keep in mind. Ignorance of it is largely 
responsible for the fact that hardly a sum- 
mer goes by without several golfers and 
fishermen being struck by lightning. Not 
so much because they were holding steel 
clubs or rods at the time; but because, lik2 
the bathers at Rockaway, they happened to 
be the highest points in the lightning field, 
hence the most attractive targets. 

You know that lightning is “striking 
close” when the flash and the thunder peal 
are almost simultaneous. That’s the time 
to brush up on your prayers! And you 
should remember that “out in the open” 
includes standing under a solitary tree and 
seeking refuge in an isolated, frame build- 
ing, no matter how small. 

Lightning frightens more people and kills 
ewer than any other common _ hazard. 
Fatalities from this cause seldom exceed 
four hundred a year, nine-tenths of them in 
tural areas. Statistically this is small pota- 


By Paul W. Kearney 


toes compared with the 16,000 who die an- 
nually from falling down at home! Yet this 
doesn’t alter the fact that lightning is no 
toy: it costs the public plenty in damages 
despite elaborate protection; it destroys 
around $20.000,000 worth of farm property a 
year plus thousands of head of cattle killed 
in the fields. A single stroke caused $100,- 
000,000 worth of destruction when it hit a 
Jersey powder plant a few years ago. So, 
while lightning hardly justifies the rabid 
fear professed by some people, it certainly 
merits respect and sensible precautions. 
Should you be caught by a storm in open 
country, your best havens would be a cave, 
a ravine or gully, a patch of woods, the 
denser the better. Give wire fences a wide 
berth; get off high ground if possible. And 
when the thunder ceases to rumble but comes 
in sharp, ringing cracks that jolt your teeth, 
forget you're a respectable member of the 
human race and throw yourself down flat. 
The safest places are properly rodded 
buildings, metal structures, and buildings of 


Reprinted Good Housekeeping, May, 1943, 
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steel-frame construction. Such places are 
struck frequently but rarely damaged, since 
the charge is conveyed harmlesly to the 
ground. 


Lightning’s penchant for chimneys (the 
highest point on the house) emphasizes the 
prudence of staying out of the line of fire- 
places and stoves during a severe storm. 
For although a bolt may come down the 
chimney, it is likely to jump to some better 
conductor in one of the rooms, and it isn’t 
healthy to be in the way. By the same 
token, lightning often follows plumbing or 
electrical systems through a house; hence 
the bathtub is not a very good spot to be 
caught in. It is advisable also to refrain 
from using the telephone if the outside wires 
are overhead. A safe place in an average 
home is the middle of a metal bed pulled 
out from the wall. 


There is no basis for the popular beliefs 
that open doors or windows “draw in” light- 
ning with the draft and that holding a knife, 
scissors, or similar metal objects constitutes 
a hazard. If a bolt is coming in, itll coms 
whether the doors and windows are open 
or closed. And while it will jump readily 
for some large metallic body, such as a stove, 
a small object like a pair of scissors can’t 
hope to offer much attraction to such a big- 
league spark. The people Grandma used to 
tell about who were struck with scissors in 
their hands would have been struck any- 
how because they were in the path of the 
discharge. 

Truly, Nature’s blitz is no toy; but it does 
submit to reasonable precautions. And al- 
though it scares lots of people half out of 
their skins, it actually kills only one-fortieth 
as many as die from falling downstairs or 
tripping over rugs! 
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Photo W. G. Conklin 


Birch and Maple, State Game Lands No. 114, Lycoming County. 


N any large business venture the first 

job is to acquire the plant or operating 
machinery. After that has been done the 
management organization takes over and 
operates the plant to produce economically 
and efficiently the desired product in the 
greatest possible volume. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission's 
Land and Leasing Program to provide refuges 
and public hunting grounds, is the biggest 
job of its kind ever undertaken by any state. 
It is not one “operating plant” but consists 
of many separate integrated units. To make 
that multiple plant produce the greatest 
benefit for the largest possible numbers of 
our citizens—an abundance of wildlife, ade- 
quate protection of watersheds, and a future 
timber supply—constitutes a management or 
operating job with many far-flung ramifica- 
tions. 

Adequate funds for the operation of the 
Refuges and Lands functions of the Com- 
mission were provided in 1927 when the 
Legislature passed a law raising the hunting 
license fee from $1.25 to $2.00. This addi- 
tional 75c was earmarked solely for the 
acquisition and maintenance of State Game 
Lands and Refuges. 


When the Commission's operating func- 
tions were reorganized on January 1, 1939, 
and two divisions were created (the Division 
of Lands and the Division of Game Land 
Management) in place of the Bureau of 
Refuges and Lands, it was necessary to pro- 
portion the 75c fund between them. This 
varies from year to year, but due to the 
increased management requirements during 
the past several years 65% of it has been 
used to finance Game Land Management. 


The Division of Game Land Management 
plans and directs the rapidly growing volume 
of work on State Game Lands, Game Refuges, 
and Special Areas. To the general public the 

-functions of this Division are probably the 
least known or understood-of any of the 
various administration units comprising the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


The Commission now owns and controls 
more than 1,000,000 acres of land through- 
out the State for wildlife management and 
public hunting grounds. Over four acres 
out of every five are open to public hunting, 
the balance closed to shooting. This vast 
acreage has been divided into Land Manage- 
ment Groups in order to facilitate the work. 
There are 47 of these groups, each in charge 
of a Land Management Protector who handles 
the field work in connection with all Refuges, 
State Game Lands, Propagation Areas, and 
Special Preserves within the group assigned 
to him. Twenty-four of these group man- 
agers occupy state-owned buildings. 

The ordinary maintenance in connection 
with the 503 land units owned and leased 
by the Commission is a big problem in it- 
self—without considering the development 





land management standpoint. 


All sorts of improvements inclu<ing release cuttings, road 
building, fire protection, food and cover development, etc., were carried on. 
is seen laying the foundation for a road bed. 


work required to make every acre produce a 
maximum wildlife crop. The Game Refuges, 
Propagation Areas and Special Preserves, 
which aggregate more than 1,300, comprising 
over 172,000 acres, require the annual main- 
tenance of more than 1,650 miles of bound- 
ary line. There are also approximately 
2,500 miles of outside boundary line of 
State Game Lands which must be main- 
tained. A six-foot strip must be mowed 


and brushed out for forest fire protection, | 


wire maintained in good condition, and 
signs properly posted around all boundaries, 

More than 450 miles of trails and approxi- 
mately 650 miles of driveable roads are 
maintained for forest fire protection, and to 
make the lands more accessible for admin- 
istrative purposes. Roads on State Game 
Lands are all closed to public vehicular 
traffic. It is also necessary, in many Cases, 
to maintain telephone lines where _head- 
quarters are located some distance from com- 
mercial lines, and to patrol the refuges dur- 
ing the hunting season. 

Farm-Game Projects, of which there are 
73, contain 2,019 safety zones, all of which 
must be set up yearly and patrolled for vio- 
lators. The repair and maintenance of the 
lines around the 812 refuge units on these 
projects, averaging about 8 acres each, are 
likewise a part of the program. 

Actual development work on the lands was 
rapid, especially during the period from 
1936 to 1942 inclusive, when WPA and other 
relief labor was available in large numbers. 

During that period millions of evergreen 
and game food seedlings were planted; hun- 
dreds of food plots were cleared and planted 
to grains, legumes, etc., thinnings and re- 
lease cuttings were made on thousands of 
acres of forest land; many miles of roads 


Photo W. L. R. Drake 
Under the CCC program the Commission benefitted greatly, particularly from a game 
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and fire trails were constructed or repaired; 
hundreds of springs were cleared and walled; 
and much work, including the improvement 
of refuge and boundary lines, was accom- 
plished. 

Because of the large number of such 
workers who had to be employed quickly, 
and the limited amount of technical help 
available, advance planning was often impos- 
sible, and detailed records of all of this work 
were frequently neglected. However, much 
excellent work was accomplished and many 
thousands of dollars of Commission funds 
were thereby saved. 


With the entrance of this country into the 
war, relief labor became a thing of the past, 
and many of our regular salaried employees 
were taken into the armed forces. Because 
of this, development work slowed down, and 
has finally come almost to a standstill. 


This lull has permitted us to plan and 
organize on a much more efficient basis, so 
that future development work will be ac- 
curately planned before it is attempted. 


Game Land Technicians are assigned to 
each of the seven field divisions to assist the 
Land Management Protectors, and advise the 
Field Division Supervisors. These men meet 
at intervals of several months and discuss 
their mutual problems. In this way the 
many practices of management work are cor- 
related and improved throughout the State. 

One of the first problems solved during 
the past year was the compilation of maps 
and statistics to show permanent improve- 
ments made on the Game Lands to the end 
of 1942. Copies of these maps are in the 
files of the Game Land Managers, the Di- 
vision Headquarters, and the Harrisburg 
Office. These maps will be brought up-to- 
date each succeeding year so that the 
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Photo W. G. Conklin 


Brady Pond which supplies good fishing, State Game Lands No. 127, Monroe County. 


amounts and types of work accomplished on 
any particular Game Lands can readily be 
determined. 

In conjunction with this, it is planned to 
make Cover Maps of each of the Game Lands. 
These maps will show the types, densities 
and interspersion of vegetative growth on 
each tract. Once completed they can easily 
be kept up-to-date, and will become an in- 
valuable permanent record of operations. 

Work on these Cover Maps has been 
started, and before the end of the year we 
expect to have them completed for a num- 


ber of the Game Lands. The first maps 
will include those lands which are _ best 
suited to intensive management practices. 


As time and qualified help permits, the work 
will be expanded until Cover Maps are avail- 
able for every tract of Game Land in the 
State. 





State Game Lands. 
wherever cutting is necessary or desirable. 


Photo D. L. Batcheler 
Timber for woodpulp and other uses is sold from State Game Lands 


During the 1941-42 biennium a total of $39,- 


263.04 was received from the timber and wood sales cut on approximately 5,000 acres. 


The maps will be used to plan future de- 
velopment work. Planning new projects 
should be comparatively simple, for the 
Cover Maps will give all of the informa- 
tion needed to do so _ intelligently and 
efficiently. 

Comparison of the maps for any particu- 
lar Game Land from year to year with con- 
ditions on the ground will soon indicate 
the success or failure of management prac- 
tices. 

The first tract to be mapped in this fashion 
was Refuge No. 510, the Pymatuning Area, 
the only wild waterfowl refuge in the State. 
The mapping in conjunction with assistance 
from Dr. Logan J. Bennett, a recognized and 
qualified expert on such matters, has en- 
abled us to obtain a clear and concise pic- 
ture of the area, and the territory immedi- 
ately surrounding it. This information gives 
the key to proper management practices to 
pursue if we are to obtain maximum bene- 
fits from the area for wild waterfowl. 

Further, in an effort to be prepared to 
use efficiently and intelligently any relief 
labor which may be available after the war, 
plans are now in progress to compile a 
schedule for the development of Game Lands 
and Refuges, using sound management prin- 
ciples as a guide. By planning in advance, 
much lost motion will be eliminated, thus 
assuring a properly coordinated program for 
future work. At present, the normal main- 
tenance activities on Commission lands con- 
tinues as far as available help permits. In 
many cases development work is also being 
conducted, but on a much smaller scale than 
was formerly possible. 

Especial emphasis is now given to any 
items which tend to aid the war effort. One 
of the most important of these is protection 
against forest fires. Our men bend every 
effort to handle this problem, which includes 
the annual maintenance of many miles of 
roads and fire trails. Quick suppression of 
fires is necessary, and this can be accom- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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This is the type of cover one finds in one of our better than average 
grouse counties. This happens to be an early November morning in 
Forest County. 


4é EY Casey! Casey, are you hurt?” 

I flopped over on my back from the prone position into 
which I had fallen after the explosion. The shrill voice penetrated 
my consciousness and I groaned. 

“Are you hurt Casey?” 

In answer I spat pieces of a pulverized molar and groaned again. 

“What happened?” I finally managed as the fog lifted. 

“The gun knocked you for a loop,” my companion grinned in 
relief. 

I staggered to my feet and stood there swaying. Blood trickled 
from the corners of my mouth and my head felt as if it had had 
a recent encounter with a truck or something. At frequent in- 
tervals I ejected more blood and tooth fragments. 

“Boy, oh boy, what a wallop,” I moaned, hanging on to my jaw. 

“Here’s the gun,” indicated Alec. 

I woefully shook my head. “I'll catch it when I get home.” 

That pretzel shaped piece of metal that I beheld was my father’s 
most prized antiaue fowling piece. It had hung above the mantle 
ever since I could remember. 

“What happened to the pa’tridge?” I inquired. 

Alec plunged a hand into his coat pocket. “I nearly forgot,” 
he muttered as he gingerly extracted a nondescript mass of bloody 
feathers. ‘“Here’s a wing.” 

“A wing?” I came back wonderingly. “Where's the rest of it?” 

“That's all I could find,” came the rueful reply. 

And that was my first encounter with a ruffed grouse. A twelve- 
year old huntsman, an ancient musket and a huge powder charge 
was the combination that proved disastrous to both parties. 

However, the whole affair turned out surprisingly pleasant. 
Two weeks later dad presented me with a beautiful single twelve 
and two boxes of black powder shells. 
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In those days it wasn't much of a trick even for a twelve-year 
old to get a nice bag of partridge in that part of New Hampshire 
from where I hail. For one thing, there was Wheelock Park, a 
place where the grouse were plentiful and unwary, and less than 
two miles from the very center of town. 
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If shooting in the park was unlawful it was a law that was never 
enforced, and besides, the only people resorting there were oc- 
casional picnickers or a lovelorn couple or two. Conclusively, the 
birds were practically undisturbed. Upon mature conjecture, | 
wonder now if the adult hunters kept out of there only because 
it was unlawful. Come to think of it, we never did encounter 
any other hunters. 

The day after I received the gun, Hal Perry and I repaired to 
the park to give the arm a thorough workout. Now this may tax 
your credulity, but it should be mentioned that my companion, al- 
though armed only with a single shot air rifle, killed a grouse. A 
grouse, mind you, with a single shot from that ancient air gun 
Can you trump it? Not the yarn, the accomplishment. 

In those days the woodland comprising the tract was open and 
clean, and the ancient pines and the hemlocks were giants of 
their kind. The forest floor of needles and moss and frequent 
clumps of luxuriant ferns provided a real setup for easy stalking. 

Naturally, armed with the coal burner, as my companion aptly 
dubbed the shotgun, I led the way. Hal didn’t have a chance, | 
thought. But what of it, I would kill enough for both of us. With 
that thought boosting my confidence we slid silently into a 
thicket of small feathery hemlocks. 

When our heads emerged on the other side of the dense cover 
we gazed on a little clearing carpeted with tundra moss and 
partridge berries. Then, with an audible thump, my heart jammed 
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You too would grin if you scored with the very first shot of the day. 
Five minutes after this photo was taken this chap bagged his second 
bird; the bag limit inside of fifteen minutes. 
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Cla (Srouse 
By N. R. Casille 


Dar in my throat as I spied a partridge avidly feeding on the nearest 
ire patch of berries. Of course, it was oblivious of impending doom. 
a I remember glancing at my companion and grinning. 

an “Let him have it,’ he hoarsely whispered. 


With that I furtively slipped back into cover and cocked the 
gun under the muffling folds of my sweater. Then, just as care- 





a fully, I poked the barrel through the lace-work of boughs as I 
he grimly gripped the stock and forearm with jowl and arms and 
l hands. 
ae “What a shot!” I soundlessly exclaimed as I took a careful bead 
ter on that wholly unsuspecting bird 
“Shoot!” my companion excitedly urged and subtly drove home 
his point with a poke in the ribs. 
* But, I couldn't pull that trigger. Each time I came to the 
= verge of doing it I'd close my eyes and grip the piece all the 
“’ tighter. That musket explosion was altogether too recent and 
ainful. 
- P Suddenly, a metallic chug sounded at my elbow and the bird 
leaped into the air. Almost at once it fell and began pounding 
ind the moss carpet with convulsive wingbeats. 
of Even then I didn’t fully realize what had happened. But to 
ent lend proper emphasis to the spirit of the affair I mustered enough 
ng. nerve to pull the trigger. The powerful blast seemingly rocked 
tly the trees and nearly caught Hal full amidships as he bent over 
5 to pick up his game. 
‘ith Entirely unaware of his near escape, Hal finished the bird by 
a wringing its neck and then held it aloft for my inspection. 
ver 
and 
ned 





Alertness and a knowledge of the birds’ haunts and foods are as 
important as good marksmanship. If a choice had to be made, alert- 
ness would get the nod. 


“Right through the eye,” he cried with justifiable pride. 

However, I wasn't interested in his feat at the moment. The 
new gun had wrought havoc with another tooth besides mashing 
a considerable portion of my upper lip. (It wasn’t until the next 
day that I became aware of the damage to my arm.) 

The number of birds that we flushed that afternoon was pro- 
digious. A few minutes after Hal's incredible feat we put up a 
flock that took refuge in a young pine. There they aligned them- 
selves on the exposed branches and foolishly quiped at us. I 
picked off two before they decided to move on. When one was 
hit full in the breast by one of Hal's B-B’s it simply raised itself to 
its full height and uttered a surprised quip. No damage was done. 

Our miraculous luck continued until we quit at dusk. When 
we arrived home we were laden with seven fine birds. I might 
add that I don’t think that New Hampshire had a bag limit at 
the time. It couldn’t have had, because I can vividly remember 
some of the town hunters returning from a day afield with their 
surries often loaded with as many as twenty brace of pa’tridge. Not 
bad shooting for two or three guns. 

{ can only too well recall the cryptic advice of old Doc Beal, 
the premier partridge hunter of those parts. 

“Well, bub, if you want to know how to cook your pa’tridge,” 
he would begin on the slightest provocation, “I'd say that you’d 
better shoot him first.” And then he'd guffaw at the joke that I 
could never discern. 

Years after old Doc’s passing | concluded that his guffaws were 
prompted by the fact that with the passing of the years he had 
seen the birds become increasingly difficult targets. And I’m 
inclined to believe that the old boy got a genuine pleasure from 
the more difficult shooting. Anyway, he never wearied talking 
; about it. In those days the peerless gamester was just beginning 
aay. A roosting grouse is away the moment he is spotted, usually before ” eae wonetheg ets : 
ond the hunter can get in a shot. This, incidentally, shows typical grouse Time worked its alchemy even with the grouse of Wheelock 
terrain in Lawrence County. (Continued on page 27) 
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A STUDY OF THE WINTER 
ACTIVITIES OF THE NEW YORK WEASEL 


HE New York Weasel (Mustela noveboracensis noveboracensis) 

is the most common predatory carnivore found in Pennsylvania. 
The activities of the weasel are little known because of its noc- 
turnal and secretive habits. A general account of the habits of 
weasels is presented by Seton (1929). Polderboer, Kuhn, and 
Hendrickson (1941) reported on the winter and spring habits of 
weasels in Iowa on farm land. This study is based on field re- 
search of the winter activities of the New York weasel in habitats 
other than agricultural land from January 4 to March 4, 1942. 
The observational areas composed 9.6 acres of abandoned farm 
land, 92.1 acres of chestnut oak forest, and 289.3 acres of scrub 
oak-pitch pine forest in Centre County, Pennsylvania. 

The study was carried on in an effort to develop a winter 
census technique, to determine winter environments, and to pro- 
cure information relative to winter movements. 

The research work carried on was under the supervision of Dr. 
Logan J. Bennett of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
and Dr. P. F. English of The Pennsylvania State College. 

On the abandoned farm land the vegetation consisted mainly of 
an upperstory of wild black cherry (Prunus serotina), scarlet oak 
(Quercus Primus), white oak (Q. alba), and pignut hickory (Carya 
glabra). The understory was composed mainly of wild carrot 
(Daucus carota), goldenrod (Solidago sp.), and grass (Graminae 
sup.) 

The chestnut oak forest type upperstory was composed mainly 
of chestnut oak, scarlet oak (Q. coccinea), and red maple (Acer 
rubrum). The predominate composition of the understory was 
mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia), huckleberry (Gaylussacia sp.), 
and blueberry (Vaccinium spp.). 

In the scrub oak-pitch pine type the upperstory consisted mainly 
of chestnut oak, scarlet oak, pitch pine (Pinus rigida), and red 
maple. The understory vegetation was predominately scrub oak 
(Q. ilicifolia and Q. prinoides). 

Because of the wariness and the noctural habits of the weasel, 
trapping or direct observation was not applicable. The only 
feasible method was to carry on tracking studies after fresh 
snowfalls during the winter months. Sample plots in particular 
vegetation types were censused to obtain an index to the weasel 
population. 

Tracking conditions were first made possible in Centre County, 
Pennsylvania, by a snowfall during the evening of January 3 and 
the early morning hours of January 4, 1942. About 8 inches of 
dry snow had fallen. 

The track census of wood lots, forest areas, and abandoned farm 
fields was carried on by first measuring and observing the borders 
of the area. A side of the study tract was chosen for the base. 
From this base parallel census lines were laid out every 30 feet 
and these lines were then covered by walking. Censusing of 
abandoned fence rows was carried en in the following manner: 
one trip was made down one side of each fence row and a return 
trip was made on the opposite side and thus both sides were 
covered. The width of each fence row was measured several 
times at different places to obtain the average width of the fence 
row. Measurements of the distance and average width were taken 
on each fence row that was checked. Pacing was used to de- 
termine the measurements. 


Index to Sexes in Field 
It is generally known that male and female weasels differ in 


size. The male is one-third to twice as large as the female. 
Tarsal measurements were taken from 39 specimens (31 male, 


‘Paper No. 42 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (U. S. Department of The Interior), The Penn- 
sylvania State College, Pennsylvania Game Commission, and American 
Wildlife Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on April 3, 1943 as Paper No. 1174 in the 
journal series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2? Graduate Assistant, Department of Zoology and Entomology, The Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


8 female) of the Wildlife Mammal Collection of the Department 
of Zoology and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State College. All 
specimens were New York weasels collected in Pennsylvania. 
Table 1 shows the maximum, minimum, and average tarsal meas- 
urements taken on the 39 specimens. The sexes of the weasels 
having tracks were ascertained by comparing the measurements of 
several fairly clear tracks found in the trail with the measure- 
ments in Table 1 as an index. 


TaBLE 1.—Maximum, minimum, and average tarsal measurements taken on 
39 weasel specimens 











Sex Maximum Average 
Dn: “s5ceaGarns Ses aus eo mes 52 mm. 41 mm. 46.3 mm. 
BED Goat cunenuensusesabas 38 mm. 32 mm. 


35.1 mm. 





Distances of Winter Movements 

Twenty-five weasels were located during the census period. 
Eleven of the weasels were recorded as males, ten as females and 
in four instances the sex could not be determined. There was a 
difference in the extent of the winter movements of the sexes as 
shown in Table 2. The males traveled further than the females. 

Because very few signs of kills by weasels (Figure 1) were found 
while measuring the trail distances, it was assumed by the in- 
vestigator that the kills were made in dense cover and in the 
dens of the animals preyed upon. 
TaBLe 2.—Cruising radii of 25 weasels traveled in one night 














Maximum Minimum Average 

Number Sex Distance Distance Distance 

11 BD .. aii cuieategutca@iu kata 2,535 ft. 60 ft. 704 ft. 

10 OO eee eee 1,420 ft. 20 ft. 346 ft. 

4 Nee 582 ft. ae ft. 197 ft. 
Den Data 


When a fresh weasel track was located it was backtracked to 
reveal the location of the den (Figure 2). Dens could not be 
located for all of the twenty-five weasels because of the cover 
composition in some census areas. Those census tracts which had 
slashings and dense brush with snow piled on the leaves and 
limbs at the time of the census formed a barrier to den location. 
The slightest touch of the limbs by the investigator caused the 
snow to fall and obliterate the weasel tracks. 

Numerous dens of other animals were visited by all of the 
weasels in their wanderings. The main weasel den was dis- 
tinguished from the dens of other animals by the concentration of 
weasel tracks found in the vicinity. The data concerned with the 
locations of the weasel dens are presented in Table 3. 


Habitat Preferences 
Three major habitat types were sampled to obtain an index 
to the population density of the weasels and their habitat prefer- 
ence (Table 4). Approximately 9.6 acres of abandoned land, 92.1 
acres of chestnut oak forest were censused, and also 289.3 acres of 
scrub-oak pine forest. 


TaBLE 3.—Den locations and size of den entrances found during winter 
census of weasels 





Den 








Size in Inches 





— 








Location 1-2 2-3 3-4 Unknown Totals 
NO OP ee ee 1* 1* 1 3 
BR: oo wich babe ex 2° 1° 1 4 
DEES weg ck oe works s 1 2 3 
OS Sr ee 1 1 2 
Boll benk .....5..<. 2 2 2 6 
OS ee eros 2 1 1 4 
rr 1 1 
STN. vais uwd sand 2 2 
ee ee 8 6 3 8 25 





* Dens evidently dug by weasels. 
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By Fred A. Glover 


No weasels were located on the abandoned land during the 
census. The results might have been different, however, had the 
census area been larger. Eleven weasels were located on sample 
census areas in the chestnut oak forest type. The population 
density in this vegetation type was one weasel per 8.3 acres. 
Fourteen weasels were recorded for the 289 acres of scrub oak- 
pitch pine type giving a population density of one weasel per 
20.6 acres. A wide variation from 6.5-38.2 acres per weasel was 
noted in the three sub-type habitats. It would seem reasonable 
to assume from the above data that an environmental type with 
a fairly dense understory is preferred by weasels. 


Factors Affecting Activities 


Food, cover, and weather were the three factors noted to in- 
fluence the activities of weasels in the winter. While carrying on 
the field study, the writer noted that without exception weasels 
were found to be in areas where a heavy, small mammal popula- 
tion was present. When trailing the weasels it was also noted 
that the trail led from one rodent to another or to dense clumps 
of bushes and slash. 

The effects of cover types on the activities of weasels are shown 
in Table 5. In areas in which the ground cover was dense the 


Taste 4.—Population density of weasels in the various habitat types 

















Acres Per 
Habitat Types Acres Weasels Weasel 
Abandoned Land 
Abandoned Orchard .............. 1 none none 
Abandoned Fence Row ........... 3.4 none none 
TO arene er et 4.8 none none 
NN Sons cca os cass eae ee 0.2 none none 
Chestnut Oak Forest 
Cuttines Gh GIRS coc scesavees 52.2 8 6.5 
RSS ere rere ee 39.9 3 13.3 
Scrub Oak—Pitch Pine Forest 
CAS GE TE os hos keke sven 52.8 2 26.4 
Dense sproutegrowth ............. 45.4 7 6.5 
ES ee er re eee 191.1 5 38.2 





| eee pret ete eee 391.2 25 15.6 








weasels did not travel far. In most cases weasels were located in 
a dense vegetation type which afforded plenty of cover. 


TaBLE 5.—Effects of cover types on cruising radii of weasels during the 

















winter 
Number Cruising Radii in Ft. 

Habitat Types Weasels Max. Min. Av. 
Chestnut Oak Forest 

Cuttings and Slash .......... 8 815 30 447 

CS ase 3 510 120 348 
Scrub Oak—Pitch Pine Forest 

Cuttings and Slash .......... 2 745 85 425 

Dense Sprout-Growth ....... 7 642 97 226 

Oe Re ee ee 5 1,772 197 413 


One female was trailed on four consecutive days and the trail 
pattern at the end of the four days slightly resembled a clover 
leaf. This weasel had investigated all slash piles within a radius 
of 825 feet of the home den. 

An attempt was made to ascertain how soon after a snowstorm 
weasels appeared. It was found in most instances that about 24 
hours elapsed before weasel tracks were in evidence and in some 
cases weasels were not active for about 36 hours following a 
heavy snowfall. 


Summary 


1. This study was carried on during the winter and spring of 
1942 in Centre County, Pennsylvania on 9.6 acres of abandoned 
land, 92.1 acres of chestnut oak forest, and 289.3 acres of scrub 
oak-pitch pine forest. 

2. Tracking studies after fresh snowfalls were used on sample 
plots to obtain an index to weasel population in particular vegeta- 
tion types. 

3. Male weasels are larger than females and the tarsal measure- 
ments can be used as an index to the sexes in the field. 

4. The sex ratio was found to about 1:1. 

5. Males traveled farther than females. 

6. Weasels found occupying the same habitat type tended to 
range farther in open forest than in dense sprout-growth or 
cuttings and slash. 

7. Weasel dens were found more often in soil banks with a 
diameter opening of 1-2 inches. 

8. Twenty-five weasels were located on 391.3 acres in three 
vegetation types. 

9. In the chestnut oak habitat type the population density was 
one weasel per 6.5 acres in cuttings and slash; in the open forest 
one weasel per 13.3 acres. 

10. For the scrub oak-pitch pine forest type the population 
density was one weasel per 26.4 acres in cuttings and slash, one 
weasel per 6.5 acres in dense sprout-growth, and one weasel per 
38.2 acres in open forest. 

11. Weasels were more numerous in environments with a fairly 
dense understory of plants. 

12. Food, cover, and weather were the major factors noted to 
influence weasel activity. 

13. Weasels were found in areas where a heavy, small mammal 
population was present. 

14. Activity usually did not begin until 24 hours after a snow- 
storm. 
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Fig. 1. Mouse tracks entered from the left and weasel tracks entered 
from the right. Only weasel tracks left the area. 


Photos by The Author 
Fig. 2. Tracks of weasel leading to a den. 
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ur Trapping Methods 





Photo by S. V. Sedlak 


INCE the subject of trapping with its 

various related phases is widely di- 
versified, this and subsequent articles under 
the above heading will be written precisely 
on the assumption that they will help the 
beginner and the less experienced trappers, 

A common mistake among new or inex- 
perienced trappers, especially with boys, is 
the very bad habit of starting to trap fur- 
bearing animals too soon. The fur of these 
animals has no value until it has developed 
into partial primeness at least, and primeness 
in fur is a slow natural process brought 
about by cold weather. Therefore, to avoid 
disappointments one must remember that 
there is no sense in trapping too soon. Why 
waste time and fur? Where an animal is 
not protected by law a trapper should 
govern his moves in accordance with sane 
and wise judgment. Most fur-bearers are 
protected by law, however, and the declared 
open seasons can be relied upon as being 
correct. 

Fur buyers want nothing but the highest 
quality pelts. True, an unprime fur may 
be taken within the period when most fur- 
bearing animals are in the pink of condi- 
tion, but that is of rare occurrence and is 
due most likely to an unhealthy condition 
of the animal. 

Foxes, both red and gray, weasels, wild- 
cats and opposums are not protected by the 
law and may be taken at any time with the 
proper hunting license, of course. The be- 
ginning of the trapping season, as far as 
we are concerned, starts with taking foxes 
in our northern tier counties along about 
the 10th or the 15th of October. The time 
determining factor is the weather. When 
the forest foliage has faded and browned it 
is, as a rule, the signal to start setting out 
the fox traps. Foxes taken at that early 
date are only about one-third to one-half 
prime, but the pelts, especially those of the 
red, come out well in the tanning process 
and trappers believe that the pelt quality of 
the fox is good enough to commence trap- 
ping them at that time. Through the cen- 
tral counties the woods assume theu drab 
appearance about a week later and the 
southern tier sections still another week 
hence, or about the 20th or 25th of October. 
Fox fur is at its very best after the middle 
of November and that is the time when 
one can count upon getting the finest pelts. 

Because the fox enters the trapping picture 
early, I'll discuss fox trapping methods and 
the various related matters first, and then 
proceed with the subject along general lines. 

Until comparatively recent years the two 
widely used sets in the trapping field were 
the land den set and the land tra‘] (path or 
road) set. These two sets are obsolete now- 
adays and should not be used. As applied 
to dens or burrows in the ground a set 
would take a skunk usually but it was 
always highly probable that a rabbit would 
be taken at the same place. The law 
specifies that “it is unlawful to set traps 
closer than five feet from any hole or den 
which may be occupied by a fur-bearing 
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By 8. U. Sedlak 





Photo by E. J. Dailey 
The trapper makes a set for a fox. 


animal or predator, except that this restric- 
tion shall not apply to underwater sets,—" 


The land trail set has even more draw- 
backs and it should be disregarded as much 
as possible. In the first place trails, paths 
and wood roads are used by man and 
animals alike, even dogs, therefore it is un- 
wise to use the land trail set. Principally, 
the land trail set was used to trap foxes, 
but it caught whatever came along and 
stepped into it first—a rabbit, grouse, tur- 
key, squirrel or any one of a dozen other 
small animals that ventured up or down the 
trail. Dogs would get into the set oc- 
casionally. 

Traps intended for use in trapping foxes 
are of the size especially adapted to taking 
animals with feet like those of the fox or 
smaller; and while the feet of the average dog 
are considerably larger than those of the 
average fox, it stands to reason that dogs 
are not likely to get caught in a trap de- 
signed for small animals. This is a point 
every dog owner-sportsman should consider. 
Every dog owner-sportsman should think 
seriously about the intelligent use of traps 
as a predator control factor. 


The proper use of the steel trap is a re- 
sponsibility that rests with each individual 
trapper. Hence, he should exert every care 
to avoid catching unwanted animals in his 
traps, especially dogs and small game ani- 
mals. After all, a trapper is out to get fur- 
bearing animals—not dogs or small game 
animals—and only practical sets should be 
used. 

Traps intended for taking foxes should be 
cleansed of foreign odors before they are 
used. New traps contain greases and oils, 
old traps contain rust and other contami- 
nation. The traps with chains and steel 
grapples or steel stakes should be placed in 
a kettle containing about two-thirds of 
water and one-third of maple or walnut tree 
bark, put over a fire and left to simmer at 
the boiling point for about one hour, and 
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after that left to cool off for about another 
hour. The traps should then be withdrawn 
and handled with care thereafter to prevent 
contamination of any kind. Some trappers 
use clean gloves in handling traps after they 
have been boiled. It is advisable to do so. 
especially during the process of setting. 


Fox Sets 


In trapping red and gray foxes the three 
most successful methods known are: the 
dirt hole set, the mound set and the water 
set. 

Dirt Hole Set: About a half-century ago 
trappers had used a set known then as the 
bait-hole set which was, perhaps, the nucleus 
of all later used sets of similar nature. The 
modern dirt hole set was discovered and 
perfected by Mr. E. J. Dailey of the northern 
Adirondack region of New York State, and 
the description of his well known set 1s as 
follows: 

When possible it should be made in clear- 
ings in the woods where a fox, when ap- 
proaching can see all around. It is to be 
made in exact imitation of a hole as dug 
by a fox when it buries a piece of meat, 
and that is somewhat along the fashion the 
dog uses when he wants to bury a bone. 
If sand patches can be located or other 
patches of dirt, the dirt hole should be dug 
out at the edge of these. Where there is 
heavy sod, use a small axe to cut out the 
sod in a V-shape; here the dirt hole should 
be dug at the small end. The sods should 





ll 


be carried away several paces and be dis- 
posed of. With the aid of a narrow trowel 
dig the hole so it will be about three inches 
across at the mouth and about six inches 
deep on a slant. Spread all dirt back nat- 
urally. Then dig an excavation in front of 
the hole to fit the trap. With this particular 
set a stake, one of steel or wood and about 
eighteen inches long is used, fastened to the 
chain. Drive the stake down into the ex- 
cavation that was made to fit the trap, away 
down out of sight, then fit the trap chain 
into the same excavation and then the trap. 
The trap should be set with the jaws opened 
parallel with the way the animal would ordi- 
narily make its approach (this applies to 
every set in every case of trap-setting). A 
piece of waxed paper is placed over the pan 
of the trap and this is tucked down be- 
tween the jaws in order to keep dirt away 
from underneath the pan, which is, inci- 
dentally, the trigger of the trap; soft moss 
or a wad of cotton may be used instead of 
the waxed paper and inserted under the 
pan, it serves the same purpose. Then a 
layer of fine dirt, about a half-inch thick, is 
spread out over and about all exposed parts 
of the trap and this is made to look as 
natural as a fox or a dog would do it after 
it had dug out the dirt hole. With the aid 
of the trowel, a piece of canned house cat 
is shot down into the hole for bait, and that 
completes the set. Be sure nothing is left 
laying around the place when you leave. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Photo by S. V. Sedlak 


A youthful trapper with a catch of two red foxes. 















Tree and brush clearing operation for “Big Inch.” 


Game Lands No. 50, Somerset County. 





Right-of-way for “Big Inch” cleared of trees and brush. Game Lands No. 48, Bedford County. 
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Longest Oil Pipeline in World 


Crosses Game Lands 


HE largest and longest oil pipeline in 
the world, 24 inches in diameter, re- 

cently completed as a war emergency by 
the Federal Government, crosses seven unit 
blocks of Pennsylvania’s State Game Lands, 

Crude oil from the wells of Eastern Texas 
is pumped to refineries of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania and Central New Jersey. This 
24 inch pipeline is 1,251 miles in length, ex- 
tending from Longview, Texas, to Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. From that point, oil is fed into 
two 20 inch lines, one going to refineries 
on the lower Delaware River, the other to 
the vicinity of Bayonne, New Jersey. In- 
cluding the two 20 inch lines, the total 
length is 1,388 miles. 

About 25 pumping stations along the line 
will be required to push the oil north- 
ward and eastward, across mountains and 
valleys, at a rate of about 100 miles per day. 
In other words, it will require about 13 days 
for the crude oil to make the journey to the 
east coast. All pumping stations had not 
been completed when the last section of 
pipe was welded together at Phoenixville, 
July 19, 1943, and it was estimated that at 
the outstart the rate of flow would be only 
50 miles per day. Oil had already been 
started through the pipe when the last link 
was being welded, and when dedicatory 
ceremonies were held in the presence of 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes and other 


governmental dignitaries near Phoenixville 
on July 19th. 
To fill the pipe requires an_ estimated 


210,000,000 gallons, or the capacity of 21,000 
railroad tank cars. At top capacity the pipe 
is expected to deliver 12,600,000 gallons of 
crude oil a day to the eastern seaboard. 
Many millions of gallons of gasoline are re- 
quired for our heroic fighting forces in Africa 
and Europe, as well as for civilian uses in 
the Eastern United States. By piping crude 
oil to refineries on the Atlantic Coast, the 
pressure on railroad tank cars will be ma- 
terially relieved. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
furnished $95,000,000 to finance the job. It 
required only one year to complete, which 
shows what the American people can do 
when put to the test. Approximately 15,000 
men were employed on the project most of 
the time, to say nothing of the huge quan- 


Several boxes of dynamite were reported used 
for this blast of rock in the process of leveling 
on Game Lands No. 50, Fayette County. 
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By W. Gard Conklin 
+ 


tities of materials and equipment, as trucks, 
tractors, bulldozers, ditch diggers, welding 
machinery and miscellaneous tools of all 
kinds. Every pipeline contractor and builder 
in the United States who had construction 
equipment heavy enough to handle pipe so 
large was called on to construct sections of 
the line and pumping stations. 

The line follows the contour of the land, 
through agricultural and forest territory, 
over mountains and under rivers, several feet 
below the surface. The roughest kind of 
terrain was encountered. It was a tough 
job well done. 

Now, another pipeline, this one 20 inches 
in diameter is planned to parallel the pres- 
ent line. 

The “Big Inch” pipeline crosses the foi- 
lowing blocks of State Game Lands in Penn- 
sylvania: 


Length 

Game in 
Lands County Township Feet 
124 Fulton Ayr 1,168 
53s Fulton Ayr djote 
65 Fulton Brush 4,489 
97 Bedford Monroe 1,680 
48 Bedford Cumberland 1,845 
50 Somerset Black 5,951 
51 Fayette Dunbar 13,026 
35,531 


Practically all of the almost seven miles of 
pipe line on State Game Lands is through 
heavily wooded territory. Forest growth on 
a strip of land between 50 and 75 feet in 
width was cut or otherwise removed. Mer- 
chantable timber was cut into usable lengths 
and piled along the sides. It remained the 
property of the Game Commission and was 
sold to the highest bidder. Tree tops and 
other debris was piled and burned to elimi- 
nate fire hazards. Rocky and uneven spots 
were then levelled off, after which the trench 
was dug. Many sections of pipe were then 
welded together, and the long “ribbons” were 
lowered into the trench and covered. 

The Game Commission was pleased to be 
able to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in this project so necessary to the war 
effort. 


Photos by W. L. R. Drake 


Leveling prior to trenching. This bulldozer 
pushes huge quantities of rock and soil. Game 
Lands No. 50, Somerset County. 


























































The “Big Inch” laid over a rock ledge, and covered. Game Lands No. 51, Fayette County. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


Foxes Without Dogs 


F you trail along on a horse after a fox, and 
believe in letting the fox get away, or 
be torn to pieces by your two or three dozen 
dogs, this is not your kind of a story. It 
isn’t even based on your kind of country. 
After the ridges and the laurel thickets 
near our eollege quieted down in late De- 
cember, another young man and I discovered 
that more wildlife was in the woods this 
year than we had ever before observed. 
Fresh snows kept renewing the tracking. 
Perhaps our neck of the woods was just 
a pocket where birds and animals were un- 
usually plentiful, or it may be this condi- 
tion prevails generally over the central part 
of the state. Anyhow, it bore out our Nov- 
ember observation of great numbers of grey 
squirrels. Almost any large tree we stopped 
under would show a waving tail after the 
usual searching. Bruce said that one evening 
he practically had to build a cage about 
himself to prevent overkilling the legal limit. 
On one forenoon’s walk, about Christmas, 
covering a distance of about two miles long 
by one mile wide, I saw the tracks of three 
minks, two weasels, several beavers, five 
possums, numbers of rabbits, lots of squirrels, 
two grouse (we jumped seven), three wild 
turkeys, and five foxes. In a rhododendron 


By J. R. Mattern 


thicket up on the side of the mountain we 
saw where two foxes had killed five rabbits 
within a space of 100 feet. 

With the tracking snow so clear and 
traveling on foot so easy, it seemed a simple 
matter to us to catch sight of some of the 
foxes. Bruce carried a .22 rifle, and I took 
a shotgun. 

We picked out a big track to start with. 
It led us over a couple of high hills for 
about two miles; then back to our starting 
point; and off again toward the top of the 
Allegheny several miles away. We left it, 
concluding it was a red fox which ranged 
too widely for us. 

There was only one of these big tracks 
to a dozen small gray fox tracks to be seen. 
Next time out we picked up a gray’s 
track and followed it up to the thickest 
mentioned. My track led finally to a leaning 
tree; and in this tree about five feet up was 
a round limb hole about five inches in dia- 
meter. When I looked in a pair of eyes gazed 
back, gleaming like two coals. 

When I drew away, the fox rose toward the 
hole, which I had to plug up quickly with 
my elbow. Then I called Bruce, and shot 
the fox in the head with his .22 rifle. 

Half an hour later Bruce jumped another 


gray fox, saw it sixty yards away, and 
missed it with his rifle. We chased this fox, 
and others, in that laurel thicket for half a 
day. They would not leave it for more 
open country on the hilltops or in the valley, 
and we were not lucky enough to bring them 
around to one another in the brush. 

Our observations had shown us that the 
fox tracks, particularly the large ones of 
the reds, climbed through certain saddles of 
the hills regularly. When next we found 
a big track, Bruce went up to the most 
likely saddle, and I followed the track to 
chase the fox to him. This playing-dog 
business worked all right, except that our 
fox chose a neighboring saddle this time. 

The time was noon, and the day pleasant. 
Our red fox was over :n a strange country 
from which he might be induced to return. 
We went to a house in sight, and persuaded 
the man who lived there to come out and 
watch one of the saddles. I watched the 
other, and Bruce took the track. In two 
hours Bruce came back to me, much dis- 
gusted. The fox had gone right across the 
saddle where our helper was supposed to 
stay, but he had got tired waiting after one 
hour. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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MORE AND BETTER WALNUTS 


A Walnut Contest for 1943 for Everybody 


NE day last spring, within a_ stone’s 

throw of where the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed, three men gathered 
to draw up a declaration of greater import- 
ance to America. For, where the former 
declared the ideal of independence, this docu- 
ment shows how. 


For forty years individuals and associa- 
tions with vision have attempted to find 
better varieties of black walnuts. However, 
nothing has ever been done to raise the 
level of the common wild walnut until these 
“three wise men in the east” thought up 
this 1943 Declaration of Independence for 
the landowners; a crop that lifts the mort- 
gages. 

Said Wheeler McMillen, President of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council: 


“As our natural mineral resources become 
increasingly costly to exploit, the hope of 
abundance grows brighter in the nation’s 
laboratories. Organic chemistry and plant 
genetics, functioning with other sciences in 
the spirit and concept of chemurgy, are yield- 
ing unbelievable results. New materials, 
often better than the things displaced or 
supplemented, and even things entirely new 
to man’s use, are appearing. 


“The grand old American black walnut 
has an important part in this picture. The 
shell is known to have over 32 uses. The 
kernel, aside from being one of the best 
foods, has potential values as a source of 
oil said to be better than linseed oil. The 
hull is used in medicines and cosmetics, 
while the timber has proven one of the best 
investments ever known. 


“It has lifted a mortgage and prevented 
bankruptcy. 


“The benefits of trees and their products 
accrue to those who keep planting trees or 
seed. Modern selection makes available the 
fastest growers and those that bear the 
thinnest shelled nuts.” 

Said John W. Hershey, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania Nut Growers’ As- 
sociation: 


“Science has shown remarkable progress in 
improving the quality of the common flock 
or herd by introduction of better males and 
females. 

“History tells us the wild hard shelled 
almost unedible nut of Northwest India 
evolved into our present strain of English 
walnut by always planting a better nut. All 
the remarkable varieties of the pecan sprang 
from nuts planted by some farmer who 
thinking—‘this nut is so fine it’s a shame 
not to have more like ’em’—planted it. 

“And so it is, in the great American black 
walnut family. Nature did a little selecting, 
man caught them through contests. Research 
has proven the seedlings from improved 
varieties, especially the Thomas, have better 
nuts than the common run seedlings of the 
wild sometimes superior to the Thomas it- 


Idle Acres Idle People 
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Tree Crops Idle Money 





self. Yes, by making ‘better nut plantings’ a 
family ritual each year we have evidence 
we can raise the cracking quality of the 
American walnut to the standard of the 
English walnut or pecan.” 

Said M. Glen Kirkpatrick of the Farm 
Journal, leader in America’s Farm editorial 
field: 

“Native nut trees are more valuable than 
ever because of the need for food, feed, 
lumber, essential oils and other products 
that trees can supply. Trees of this kind 
can be grown on land too rough for culti- 
vated crops. That makes trees all the more 
valuable. Unlike some other types of wood- 
land trees, walnut trees provide more than 
a single source of income. While producing 
cash crops for the farmer, they're growing 
timber for the children’s children. Time 
shows, trees planted today are mortgage 


lifters. Those not planted are gully washers. 

“We can count on the tree crop experts 
making more progress. Their progress would 
be even more rapid if farmers would back 
them up with a genuine interest in tree 
planting. If farmers would plant the nuts, 
acorns and fruits from their most desirable 
crop trees, there would be a broad base of 
tree crop improvement on which the tree 
crop specialists could operate much more 
effectively.” 

Procedure 


Sunday School Teachers, School Teachers, 
4-H Club Leaders, County Agents, Scout 
Leaders and Parents 
1. Instruct your group to ask questions. 
This will locate the best tree in your com- 
munity. If you can find a grafted tree, by 

all means use nuts from it. 

2. Hull them when the nuts fall. The 
owner will be glad to cooperate in giving 
you some of the nuts to plant. Often you 
can gather and hull the crop on the halves. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Black Walnut. 
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“It Ain't Necessarily So,...” 


By &. Baden Powell 





URING World War I, Vernon was one of those big bore 

addicts, regardless of the game. He proclaimed the powers 
of his .405 Winchester to the exclusion of all others on every- 
thing from coyotes to wild horses. He castigated any gun smaller 
than his .45 Colt revolver for anything from jackrabbits to man. 
But when he really waxed eloquent, it was about his open bored 10 
gauge Winchester Repeating Shotgun, which he used on every- 
thing from quail to sage grouse. 

Mellie, on the other hand, was an exponent of the small bore. 
With his .250 Savage, Mellie had claimed kills on jackrabbits and 
coyotes at such distances as to deserve the skepticism of anyone 
not a witness to the act, and a destructive effect that was greater 
than any gun he had used. His new, light .32-20 Colt Police 
Positive Special had produced, he claimed, better scores for him 
than any other pistol on the market and, to top the list, he 
claimed that he not only bagged more quail with less shells with 
his new full choke 20 gauge Smith double than any gun he had 
ever tried, but that with small shot it was a waterfowl gun equal 
to the best. 

Now it so happened that I lived on the only other ranch in 
that southern thirty-mile stretch of Buena Vista Valley. The 
cattle belonging to all three ranches roamed together over the 
great Humboldt and Cinnabar Mountains to the east and west 
of us. These ranges teemed with mountain quail, sage hens, deer, 
varmints and wild horses. Having gone to school with Vernon and 
Mellie and sharing the cattle ranges with them, I wanted to be 
friends with both. However, to add to the general confusion, I 
was neither a big bore nor a small bore crank, but rather had 
found my .30-40 Krag with proper handloads reliable for every- 
thing from jacks to horses, my .38 Colt Special target revolver 
a most accurate all around sidearm, and my 12 gauge modified 
choke Marlin Model 28 hammerless pump, with proper loads, 
ample for quail ducks and sage hen. 

Vernon was a shotgun fan who believed that the gun which 
demonstrates an evenly spaced pattern on a paper target wil! 
kill more birds than a shotgun which throws uneven patterns, 
with larger spaces between some of the shot clusters, but I said 
IT AIN’T NECESSARILY SO,—because scatterguns are mostly 


Reprinted, Feb., 1943, issue National Rifleman 


Here’s a Real Thought-Provoker—Left Wide 
Open for Argument by the Author’s Cagey Four- 
Word Attack 


used in shooting at moving objects and all of the shot doesn't 
get there at the same time. 

For example, let’s consider a typical 12 gauge duck load con- 
sisting of an ounce and a quarter of No. 6 shot, fifty yards away, 
fired from a full choke gun. The column of shot is about 4 feet 
in diameter and about 12 feet in length, which means that about 280 
pellets are scattered through about 140 cubic feet of air space 
travelling at a speed of somewhat less than 1,000 feet per second, 
Now suppose the shooter had aimed well enough so the pellets 
in the first part of the column got to the same place, at about the 
same time that a large fast duck crossing at, say, 100 feet per 
second (68 mph) got there. The shot would be travelling about 
ten times as fast as the duck and, while the duck moved forward 
across the shot column one foot, the shot column would have 
moved forward about ten feet. 

It can readily be seen that a cluster of shot would as likely 
intercept the duck, with as many or more pellets, from a shotgun 
that had a tendency to bunch its shot, as from one that dis- 
tributed a uniform pattern throughout its column. 

Of course, stationary targets, or ones moving straight away, 
or exactly toward the muzzle of the gun, might be more likely 
to escape through a hole in patchy patterns without being struck, 
such as straight-away targets at skeet, but in all cases where 
angles are involved, the results are likely to be quite different. 
The moral regarding this: If your gun doesn’t pattern on a 
stationary paper target as well as your neighbor’s, don’t be dis- 
couraged and trade it off. The cold fact is that the writer has 
found that some of the poorest patterning shotguns he ever tested 
were the old reliable meat-getters of the highest-scoring game 
bird shooters of the times. 

Vernon also was a scattergun enthusiast who argued that the 
shorter the shot column during its flight, and the closer the 
pellets together, the greater the number of pellets that are likely 
to strike a moving target. But I said IT AIN'T NECESSARILY 
SO,—because the shot column at effective shotgun ranges is travel- 
ling at ten to twenty times the speed of the target usually shot 
at, and if the shot is strung out in a column twice as long, greater 
error can be made in lead and still have the target fly into the 
pattern. Even where the lead is such that the target flies into the 
forward part of the shot column, the longer it takes for the rest 
of the shot column to catch up, the greater the distance across the 
shot column the target will travel, and the greater the number 
of pellets it is likely to intercept. Likewise, the faster a target 
is moving, the greater the distance it can pass across or through 
a shot column, giv- 
ing the remaining 
shot column a 
chance to catch up 
to it. It is all a 
question of the 
relative volume of 
space displaced by 
the moving target 
with respect to that 
of the shot column, 
while the two are 
intercepting each 
other. 

Mellie was one to 
assert that the 
higher the speed of 
the shot when it 
reaches the target, 
the more deadly the 
killing effect, but I 
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said IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO,—because the 
greater speed of the shot relative to the speed of the 
target allows the shot column to pass by before the 
target has intercepted so many pellets, and explains 
the reason why large, fast-flying birds are often 
killed stone dead with small shot that has relatively 
low remaining velocity at distances at which it is 
known that only about one pellet exists per unit of 
space the size of the bird’s body. yet the bird, 
moving across the long column of small shot, travel- 
ling at a closer ratio of speed with respect to the 
shot, intercepts several pellets that effect a clean kill. 
The moral to this is that many a chagrined hunter 
who so cunningly stalks a sitting bird for a sure pot 
shot at medium range, only makes the feathers fly, 
and watches the feathers fly away with the meat 
because a thin pattern lacks the chance to strike a 
still target with as many pellets as a moving target. 


Mellie also was one of those smoothbore artists 
who claimed that the tighter the choke of the gun, 
the greater the effective range, due to greater density 
of shot in the column, but I said IT AIN'T NECES- 
SARILY SO,—because, while the tighter choke usu- 
ally results in a pattern smaller in diameter, it is also 
true that the greater the choke, the longer the shot 
column and the greater the number of deformed 
pellets caused from passing through the choke. These 
flat-sided pellets lose velocity more rapidly because 
of less weight and the retarding vacuum set up while 
passing through the air, the same as the tail drag 
on a flat based bullet. And while it is true that most 
choke guns actually are effective at greater ranges than lesser 
choke guns, it is sometimes due to the longer shot column giving a 
target a chance to fly through it farther and intercept more pellets, 
rather than that there are always more pellets per cubic foot of 
space occupied by the respective shot columns. 


Vernon would opine that it requires closer holding to connect 
with a bird when using a full choke gun, compared to an open 
bored gun. But I said IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO,—because the 
fact remains that if a full choke shot column at 30 yards occupies 
a space of 2 feet in diameter by 7 feet long, and a quarter choke 
shot column at the same distance occupies a space of 3 feet in 
diameter by 5 feet long, and a bird crossing at right angles to 
the flight of shot at one-tenth the speed of either shot charge, 
and the lead has been misjudged so that the bird does not arrive 
until the short shot column has passed, it could still enter the last 
2 feet of the longer choke bore column sufficiently far to intercept 
several pellets. The moral in this is “don't think because you shoot 
a more open bored gun you can be more sloppy in your holding 
than with a full choke, and still kill as many crossing birds 
under all shooting conditions.” 

Mellie was one of those shot gun users who advocate that 
high velocity shells will kill birds at distances directly propor- 
tionate to the increase in muzzle velocity, but I said IT AIN’T 
NECESSARILY SO. While it is true that spherical projectiles 
have the greatest area of cross section for a given weight of any 
practical shaped projectile, and therefore destroy more animal 
tissue (a type of “fluid”) during penetration than any other shape 
projectile, yet because of this characteristic, spherical projectiles 
pass through the air (also a type of “fluid”) with the greatest 
resistance of any practical shaped projectile of a similar metal. 
Also, it is true that the resistance of air to an object passing 
through it is not directly proportionate to the speed of that object, 
but at certain speeds is several times greater than others. 

The speed of sound through air, depending upon temperature 
and barometric pressure, is around 1100 f.s., and when this speed 
is approached by an object passing through the air, a sound 
wave is generated which requires additional energy tu produce, 
and the resistance of the air increases from the 3rd power of the 
velocity below 970 f.s. to the 5th power of the velocity, until 1230 
fs. is attained, after which it again drops to the 3rd power of 
the velocity. A load of No. 6 to No. 9 shot, fired from a gun at, 
Say, 1500 f.s., instead of at 1300 f.s., depending upon the size of 
the shot, at a distance of 50 yards would be travelling at a speed 
of only 50 to 100 f.s. faster; and while the initial speed was increased 
by 15 percent, yet at 40 to 50 yards distance, due to relatively 
greater loss of velocity, widening of the pattern at greater distance, 
and the likelihood of more deformed pellets from the higher powder 
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pressure used to start the shot faster, would actually increase the 
range of similar killing power by only about 5 percent or 2% yards. 


The moral of this is that standard skeet and trap loads will 
kill any game birds as far away and as consistently, if not more 
so, than higher speed loads in those sizes. 


The evenest, densest and most effective patterns are obtained 
with various sizes of chilled shot when fired from guns of any 
gauge or choke at muzzle velocities of about 1225 f.s. for No. 9 
shot and at 25 f.s. increase in velocity for every size larger shot 
up to 1500 f.s. for BB’s. 


Mellie also echoed the sentiment of those shotgun experts who 
foster the use of small bore, light weight shotguns as being more 
effective for the average shooter than standard weight 12 gauge 
guns, due to asserted faster handling and lesser recoil, but I said 
IT AIN’T NECESSARILY SO. It is undeniably true that a load 
of an ounce and one-eighth of shot, fired from a 12 bore shotgun, 
is a more effective load at any distance than that same weight 
of shot fired from any smaller bore, provided the velocities, shot 
sizes and choke boring are identical because the larger the bore, 
the shorter the column passing through the barrel, the lesser the 
pellets in contact with the bore to become deformed, the lesser the 
pressure to obtain the same velocities, the lesser the shot friction 
in contact with the barrel, and the more perfect pellets in the 
shot column after leaving the muzzle; and the heavier shot charges 
possible from a 12 or larger bore, insure greater relative effective- 
ness, compared to that of the lesser shot charges of 20 gauge and 
smaller guns. 


It follows that if one is able to fire the same shot charge, or a 
larger shot charge, from a larger bore gun of the same weight, 
that he is using a more effective weapon. Now the fact is, that 
upon going into any large gun store in America and selecting, at 
random, the most popular pump guns, automatics, and doubles, 
available at prices under $100.00, that one will find the amazing 
fact that these guns, similarly equipped, vary less than one-half 
pound in weight between the 16, 20, and 28 gauges. While it is 
true that there are available one or two feather-weight models 
of these guns in the small bores, including the .410 gauge Win- 
chester, at weights of about six and one-quarter pounds, it is also 
a fact that 12 gauge guns are available in standard makes, in 
this same price range, that weigh only about a half pound more, 
and special lightweight twelves that weigh under six pounds. 
I think this completely blows up the argument of the necessity 
of buying a small bore gun to obtain minimum weight. 

Now let us consider the situation concerning recoil. Yes, it 
is true that the larger the bore, the greater the area of gases 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Ross L. Leffler, Pres. 


Governor Martin Appoints 


Commissioners 

On July 22 Governor Edward Martin an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
members of the Game Commission, thus pro- 
viding a quorum for the first time since the 
expiration of the terms of five previous Com- 
missioners on May 9 at the close of the regu- 
lar session of the 1943 Legislature: 

Ross L. Leffler, McKeesport, Allegheny 
County, with a service record of 13 years, 
reappointed for an eight year term. 

G. I. Phillips, Alexandria, Huntingdon 
County, a former Commissioner with 7 
months of previous service, named to suc- 
ceed S. Harold Fisher of Huntingdon, for a 
term expiring in 1947. 

Harold Mboltz, Williamsport, Lycoming 
County, who previously served for four 
months, appointed to succeed Dr. C. E. Phil- 
lips, Sunbury, for a term expiring in 1945. 

Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Brockway, Jefferson 
County, named to succeed A. J. Hanes, St. 
Marys, for a term of eight years. 

Commissioner Phillips, a farmer and busi- 
ness man, has been a hunter and fisherman 
since childhood, always an ardent conserva- 
tionist, and especially interested in the Scout 
movement. He is affiliated with a number 
of sportsmen’s associations, including the 
Harry's Valley Rod & Gun Club, a very old 
organization, and the Huntingdon County 
Game, Fish & Forestry Association ever since 
its establishment. He is a graduate of Mer- 
cersburg Academy and Princeton University. 
In professional life, he has held a number 
of important administrative positions. These 
and others were fully mentioned in the 
February, 1941, issue of GAME News following 
his first appointment. 

Commissioner Moltz, also a Mercersburg 
Academy lad who acquired much woods lore 
from one of his instructors, Archibald Rut- 
has probably spent as much time in 
the field as most of the Commissioners, past 
and present. In his own words, he “started 
with my first gun and bird dog at 13 years 
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of age and there has never been a season 
since that I have not found some time to 
shoot.” Though long engaged in the automo- 
tive business, Mr. Moltz has been active in 
lumbering all of his life. Naturally he spent 
a great deal of time in the forests where he 
had an opportunity to observe game not only 
in Pennsylvania but in a number of other 
states. He is a great follower of trap, skeet, 
field trials, and a breeder of Irish Setters. 
Commissioner Kilgus, being a new member, 
deserves a more lengthy introduction in 
that he is entering the service for the first 
time. He has been an enthusiastic hunter 
and conservationist for many years. His field 
dogs have long been recognized as among 
the best. He has also taken a keen interest 
in the maintenance and operation of the 
Commission's Training School. Doctor Kil- 
gus received his medical degree from Jeffer- 
son Medical College, following which he 
practiced at St. Marys for many years be- 
fore entering the business world. He enjoys 


Col. Nicholas Biddle 


an unusually wide circle of friends among 
business and professional leaders, and is 
intimately acquainted with conditions 
throughout the big north-central region of 
the Commonwealth. 

Commissioner Kilgus is President of the 
Brockway Clay Company, producers of tile, 
sewer pipe, and other clay products; Presi- 
dent of the - Brockway-Snyder Township 
School Board; member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the Clay Industry under 
the OPM; and Co-Chairman of the Jefferson 
County War Bond Committee. 

These appointments bring the membership 
of the Commission up to six, two short of its 
full quota. Other Commissioners serving at 
present include Robert Lamberton of Frank- 
lin, and Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholas Biddle, 
Bethayres, the latter now on active service 
in the military forces. 

At the recent reorganization meeting Mr. 
Leffler was re-elected President and Mr. 
Lamberton Vice-President for the year end- 
ing next January. 


1943 Seasons and 


Bag Limits 

The most liberal hunting regulations in 
recent years, with bag limits increased espe- 
cially on rabbits and squirrels, were declared 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission on 
July 28. 

The season for small game begins October 
30 and closes November 27. The bag limits, 
with the exception of those on rabbits and 
squirrels, are the same as last year, namely, 
2 a day, 10 a season for ruffed grouse; 5 a 
day, 15 a season for bobwhite quail; 2 a day, 
8 a season for Hungarian partridges, which 
may be hunted only in Cumberland and 
Franklin Counties; 1 a season for wild tur- 
keys, which may be hunted in all counties 
except Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Jef- 
ferson, McKean, Potter, Warren, and West- 
moreland; 2 a day, 12 a season for ringneck 
pheasants, males only; 5 a day, 25 a season 
for cottontail rabbits; and 6 a day, 24 a season 
for squirrels. Last year the daily and season 
bag for rabbits was only 4 and 20 and for 
squirrels only 5 and 20. 

Hares, or snowshoe rabbits are legal quarry 
from November 22 through November 27, a 
period when tracking snow will likely aid 
the nimrods, with the same bag limit of 2 
a day, 6 a season; whereas grackles, com- 
monly called blackbirds, are now unprotected 
and may be hunted any time. The Com- 
mission removed protection from  grackles 
because they have been increasing alarm- 
ingly and have been causing a lot of crop 
damage which has in many instances been 
blamed unjustly on ringneck pheasants. The 
resolution placing them on the unprotected 
list became effective on July 28, the day the 
Commission approved it and the birds may 
be hunted at any time and in any manner 
as of that date, with a proper hunting li- 
cense, of course. In other words they now 


have the same status as the crow. 

This year, as last, the raccoon season in- 
cludes two zones, the uper zone comprising 
Bradford, Cameron, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, 


Harold Moltz 
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McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Ti- 
oga and Wayne counties, with hunting be- 
ginning noon on October 20; the lower zone 
including all counties not listed in the upper 
zone, with hunting beginning 9 A.M. on 
October 30, both zones closing January 15. 
The daily limit for an individual or hunting 
party is 3 a day, 15 a season. 


Two weeks were added to the raccoon 
trapping season this year, the season be- 
ginning November 10 and closing January 
31, with 7 counties closed to everyone ex- 
cept bona fide farm occupants who are culti- 
vating the land in those counties, which in- 
clude Beaver, Cambria, Dauphin, Lancaster, 
Lawrence, Northampton and_ Schuylkill. 
Traps may not be placed for raccoons be- 
fore 8 A.M. on the opening date. 


As heretofore no hunting of any kind will 
be permitted before 9 a.m. Eastern War 
Time, on October 30, the opening day of the 
small game season, a popular safety pre- 
caution for all hunters. However, shooting 
hours thereafter will be from 8 a.m. to 6 
P.M. daily. 


The big game program provides for a 
statewide buck season from November 29 
to December 11, and the taking of antlerless 
deer by residents of Pennsylvania in 8 
counties only, namely, Cameron, Clinton, 
Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, 
and Warren from December 13 to 15 in- 
clusive. 


Conditions in these counties, particularly 
tremendous damage to farm crops, more 
recently to potato crops, which was pro- 
tested bitterly by The Potato Grower’s As- 
sociation, necessitated, in the Commission’s 
opinion, the controlled reduction of antlerless 
deer under special permit costing $1.00, ex- 
cept for farm occupants who are cultivating 
the lands and who may hunt such deer with- 
out a permit. 


The Commission plans to make available 
a maximum of five permits for each deer 
to be removed, in the 8 counties affected, 


1,000 of the animals each in Cameron, Clin- 
ton, Tioga and Lycoming counties; 3,000 each 
in MéKean and Potter; and 500 each in Sulli- 
van and Warren counties—a total of 11,000. 
The Commission will be ready to accept ap- 
plications for these permits after October 1. 
Details concerning the antlerless deer season 
will appear in the next issue. 


Bag limits for male deer are 1 per person 
and 6 for hunting parties of 6 or more. Only 
1 antlerless deer per person may be taken 
in the 8 counties affected, and then only by 
persons who did not kill a lawful antlered 
deer during the buck season. 


Two more hunting days were added to the 
bear season over last year, although the bag 
of 1 per person and 2 for a hunting party 
of 3 or more remains the same. The season 
begins November 15 and runs through No- 
vember 20. 

Big game hunters were reminded of the 
fact that the sale of deerskins is now per- 





G. I. Phillips 


mitted and that they should make every 
effort to channel their deerskins into the 
various industries which are manufacturing 
gloves and other leather equipment for the 
armed forces. 


A more liberal fur-bearing animal season 
was also declared, two weeks having been 
added to minks, muskrats, and skunks. The 
season for minks and skunks begins Novem- 
ber 10 and ends January 31, 1944. The season 
on otters, on which no trapping was per- 
mitted last year, also extends from November 
10 to January 31 in the ratio of 4 per in- 
dividual per season in 7 counties only, in- 
cluding Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, 
Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming. Two 
weeks also were added to the muskrat season 
which begins December 1 and closes Janu- 
ary 31. Opossums remain unprotected un- 
til September 30, 1944. 


Only 22 counties are open for trapping 
beavers, from February 15 to February 29, 





Robert Lamberton, 


Vice-Pres. 


with a season limit of 3. 
entire state was open. The 22 counties in- 
clude Bradford, Butler, Cameron, Carbon, 
Columbia, Centre, Clearfield, Elk, Jefferson, 


Last year the 


Lackawanna, Lycoming, Monroe, Montour, 
Northumberland, Pike, Snyder, Sullivan, 
Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Wayne, and 


Wyoming. No one person shall set or tend, 
or in any manner operate, more than 10 
traps; tags on traps shall be so placed that 
they will be above the ice or water-line to 
facilitate identification without disturbing 
the traps; and pelts must be tagged within 
ten days after the season. Non-residents 
may not trap beavers. 


For the primary purpose of reducing the 
fox population in Clarion, Forest, and Warren 
counties, the Commission authorized the use 
of snares without springpoles for taking 
predators in those areas, from Dec. 16 to 
Mar. 31, 1944. 


All trappers and fur dealers are urged to 
cooperate in the saving of fur-bearing animal 
fats for the war effort. The Commission 
would like to see last year’s results, when 94 
tons were salvaged, doubled if possible. Ef- 
forts are being made to secure sufficient gas 
and oil for dealers to increase their col- 
lections, both for fur-bearing animals and 
deerskins. 


The Commission has been assured by 
Government advices that there will be a 
limited additional supply of shotgun shells 
available before the season for allocation 
primarily to those unfortunate hunters who 
do not have any, or only a very little, shot- 
gun ammunition. Those who have ample 
ammunition should share it with less for- 
tunate comrades. 


There probably will be no additional ounce 
ball slug ammunition made available, but 
there will be some rifle ammunition of the 
kind permissible for hunting in Pennsylvania. 


Seasons and bag limits in summarized 
form on page 32. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Adolf Muller 


Conservation lost a staunch and active 
friend through the untimely passing of Adolf 
Miiller, 65 year old former member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, from March 
20, 1924 until January 31, 1935, and promi- 
nent Montgomery County sportsman and 
nurseryman who died late Friday evening, 
July 30, at his home near Norristown after 
an illness of several weeks. 

He served three years as President of the 
Commission and during the eleven years of 
his service the wildlife program went steadily 


forward. Mr. Miiller will always be re- 
membered for his dynamic, forceful per- 
sonality and his determination to help keep 
America’s wildlife restoration program from 
becoming contaminated with foreign private 
ownership concepts as related to hunting. He 
strongly championed the cause of hunting 
for the masses instead of only a few. 

Known for many years as a Vigorous sup- 
porter of soil conservation measures, he had 
made it his lifetime hobby to foster the 
growth of Pennsylvania dogwood trees, and 
distributed during his lifetime more than 
300,000 seedlings—40,000 of which went to 
the children of Montgomery County for 
planting near their homes. It seemed only 
fitting that he be laid to rest on a beautiful 
hillside in Valley Forge Park Cemetery, the 
place where the dogwood grows in profusion. 

He was one of the founders of the Penn- 
sylvania Dogwood Association; a director 
of the Montgomery Trust Co., Norristown; a 
director of the Norristown Chamber of Com- 
merce; a member of the Free and Accepted 
Masons, Tall Cedars of Lebanon, Elks, Union 
League of Philadelphia, Norristown Rotary 
Club, American and Pennsylvania Associa- 
tions of Nurserymen, Montgomery County 
and Pennsylvania State Fish and Game As- 
sociations, and the State Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

He was also a member of the Valley Forge 
and Montgomery County Park Commissions, 
and a parishioner of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Norristown. 

For the past 35 years he had been the 
owner and operator of the well-known De- 
Kalb Nurseries. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Rose 
Walz Miller; a son, Lieutenant Eugene 
Miller, instructor in the Infantry School 


at Fort Benning, Ga.; and a daughter, Miss 
Rose Miiller. 








NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“While traveling along the highway, Sat- 
urday, June 10, between Chinchilla and Jus- 
tus, I came upon two men who were mowing 
along the roadside. They had killed a black- 
snake just before my arrival. I stopped, 
looked it over and measured it. It measured 
5 feet 6 inches by the tape. I noticed a bulge 
in the body about 18 inches below the head 
and upon examination found that the bulge 
was a young rabbit which the snake had 
swallowed. The rabbit measured seven inches 
from end of nose to tail. Some days later I 
noticed another blacksnake upon the high- 
way which from all appearance was run 
over by an automobile in the same vicinity 
and no doubt was the mate to the one the 
highwaymen previously killed. Perhaps if 
more blacksnakes were killed it would help 
our rabbit supply in the future.’—Game Pro- 
tector Francis E. Jenkins, District 5, Divi- 
sion “B”. 

“There are a great number of robins around 
this year and I observed nests in the most 
unusual places—one on top a tree stump 


approximately five feet from the ground 
and not over eight feet back from the high- 
way; another right over top of a gas engine 
on an oil well that is pumped every day.” 
—Game Protector George. W. Miller, Dis- 
trict 14, Division “F”’. 


“I received .a telephone call from resi- 
dents of the East side of the city regarding 
a brood of six ducklings and female wood 
duck. The family came walking down a 
side street, one half block from one of the 
main thoroughfares in Erie. Dogs and cats 
started paying attention to the group so three 
Boy Scouts attempted to catch them. They 
were fortunate enough to catch all the little 
ones, but were unsuccessful in bagging the 
old one. When I arrived the little ones were 
sleeping peacefully in a box prepared by 
the boys. With their help we carried them 
back to a little swamp, where I think they 
came from. I feel pretty sure the female 
found them again.’—Game Protector Clair 
W. Dinger, District 2, Division “F”. 


SEPTEMBER 


“There are quite a few fawns coming out 
in the fields and along the roads with their 
mothers, also I am seeing a nice lot of bucks 
with horns about half grown.’—Game Pro- 
tector Chester S. Seigel, District C-5. 


“On Sunday, June 13, a doe and fawn 
were observed on State Game Lands No. 44; 
also a mother skunk and four young. June 
16 a grouse and six young, barely able to 
fly, were seen along the road leading into 
the Training School. On June 25 observed 
four spring fawns; also grouse and _ seven 
young on State Game Lands No. 30. All in 
all, seven broods of young grouse observed 
on four different Game Lands during June; 
average, about 5.5 per brood.’—Game Pro- 
tector W. C. Ryder, District E-10. 


“On Monday June 28, on one of our 
hottest days this year, Mr. Snyder and I 
patrolled from the Half Way Dam across 
Refuge No. 522A to Sheesley Run, then up 
Bear Run Road and Cherry Run past Refuge 
522F. In all that distance we didn’t find 
a single person along the road or at their 
camps, which shows that the sportsmen who 
own these beautiful cabins are taking the 
gas ban seriously.’—Game Protector Charles 
H. Shannon, District C-8. 


“On June 22 I killed a rattlesnake on 
State Game Lands No. 51 that was swallow- 
ing a gray squirrel that was more than half 
grown. The snake was about three feet 
long and had ten rattles.’ —Game Protector 
H. D. Carroll, District G-14. 


A number of field officers reported seeing 
many broods of young grouse, and lots of 
cottontail rabbits during July. 


“On the afternoon of June 25, 1943, while 
I was contacting Mr. W. H. Elliot at his 
residence in Cumberland Valley Twp., I 
noticed a crow flying overhead carrying a 
green snake about 18 inches long. I believe 
that the crow was taking the snake to its 
nest as there was plenty of “crow noise” 
from the direction the bird was flying.”"— 
Game Protector Clifford L. Ruth, District 
D-9. 

“Have observed several grouse with young 
within the past week (July 6). Some of 
the young were able to fly about two feet 
while others very easily took to the trees. 
Most of the broods were small, averaging 4 
or 5 birds to the brood. 

“Have seen quite a number of fawns, 
but so far this summer I have not seen a 


doe with twin fawns.’—Game Protector 
George E. Sprankle, District E-7. 

“Rabbits and woodchucks seem to _ be 
numerous. I have seen a good many young 


ones and have also noticed a goodly number 
of bob-white quail.”—Game Protector E. J. 
Turner, District A-2. 


“The beaver that was trapped on the 
Kelley farm was a large one weighing 62 
pounds. Its left front leg was gone to the 
shoulder but it was still able to dam up 4 
four foot farm drainage ditch."—Game Pro- 
tector Hugh E. Baker, District C-1. 
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“While patrolling on State Game Lands 106 
I heard a considerable amount of screaming 
and screeching in the thick woods near me. 
Upon investigating I found three young 
Coopers Hawks and two adults flitting 
around in the tree tops. I also found what 
had been their nest in a nearby hemlock tree, 


- and what apparently was their dining room 


a short distance away. In this area I found 
what I thought were the bones of two ruffed 
grouse, two red squirrels, several rabbits 
and a freshly killed chicken about six weeks 
of age, which was partly devoured; also 
numerous pieces of small bones I could not 
identify, and the remains of a young hawk 
that apparently had died. One that I killed 
had a partly digested starling inside of it. 
The screaming seemed to be the young hawks 
coaxing their parents for more food.”"—Game 
Protector E. J. Turner, Group 2, Division “A”. 


“Raccoons seem very plentiful. I did not go 
on any stream that I did not find raccoon 
tracks. In Cooks Forest the Ranger reports 
them very plentiful. Almost every night 
‘coon come into the tourist homes and raid 
the garbage cans. Mr. Cook, Ranger in the 
Forest, reports that the other day his wife 
baked some cinnamon rolls and a raccoon, 
not finding anything in the garbage can, 
came in the house through the cellar and 
into the kitchen. All they found left of the 
rolls were a few small pieces and ‘coon tracks 
over the floor, table and cabinet.”—Game 
Protector Raymond M. Sickles, District 11, 
Division “F’. 


TRAPPING LICENSES ISSUED BY STATES 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 


Number 








State of Licenses Fees Paid 
RIORIAE bio 655.44%e en eee 2,680 $6,700 
eR aS a-aeen nea ee ous 604 100 
TS ee ere Cree er 64,593 260 
LOS SS a ere 2,149 2,168 
CO eer eri 3,719 7,507 
GCGBROCTICUG seks cccciecicss 2,512 6,475 
SEE eee rere eee JC eee 
ST ae Sirdcl ley ohne, nigra RM 1,749 5,816 
REY cd cuit anN teak, “Staite iene. 
I, cx vi ane raee bin Stak aad aisle 796 4,180 
A aa Sete niin ieee 19,038 38,364 
OS rT Cee eer ree eee 
ET ARs nic ea eae a wie Bag eee 15,003 18,403 
ee ee re 13,377 13,377 
MRE husk eeu been Res 369 369 
SRNR io ea ocey kee © 13,442 26,884 
MNS cae wel awe Saw diet 2,221 15,560 
Maryland a Sad tds iets 4 rere 
Massachusetts ............ 11,154 12,185 
MMPOTR ak isco sce 27,038 27,038 
NS eer ere 31,811 41,182 
Mississippi ........... 3,661 19,220 
RENE LC ogi oe bic ate OT eee 
Se eee nn pee 2,087 23,128 
EE ctr ae ra 3,576 9,298 
ME Cte ie a iic.cccn Sonate ncete eee 
New Hampshire .......... 251 3,364 
ee a re eo ee 
New Mexico .............. 572 876 
te 7. er eee 17,762 40,192 
North Carolina ........... 2,402 6,187 
North Dakota ........ 9,448 9,448 
|Get Siegen ee Sa eneareee Ck! are 
RSMIAMOIMG, oc cs scscascw saan 1,864 2,330 
|S SSR Oe teas 2,048 6,518 
Pennsylvania ............. of!) Zier 
Rhode Island ............. re 
th: CRMUEERBS ys iesaws)  <welticee —\ocuions 
South Dakota ............ 4,619 9,700 
MUMMIES i G8 ce Fx Bernt sia 3,185 1,593 

MN . sins rowers Rew ss 8 0 17,795 17,795 
LER ie Or 821 4,105 
PMMA a iso osdiva nay sive aa 2,426 3,130 
Sena al eae e nas 2,067 3,605 
Washington .............. 2,105 10,525 
West Virginia ............ eee Cti(‘«‘é WRN 
NE Se re ee 26,670 57,808 
IND ane oa sea o's oda on 75 75 

eee naneiee es 2,661,855 $455,465 
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HUNTING-LICENSE AND FEDERAL DUCK-STAMP RETURNS 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 
Federal 
Total Fees Paid Duck 
State Resident Non-Rés. Licenses by Hunters Stamps 
WS or eo awa acceewaed 117,179 708 117,887 $189,441.00 6,969 
PRN chro oi drcleta- 615%. ae'g a ences 35,303 426 35,729 90,879.00 4,348 
ng SS pena rarer are en 64,580 2,252 66,832 131,450.00 18,526 
CI nee nclthus vaaeeee oun 327,738 1,905 329,643 818,815.00 111,389 
I ad ieee akon dasc bade us 174,942 2,130 177,072 375,645.00 27,384 
oo ee 40,774 459 41,233 115,528.00 8,434 
I eis Seek ae eaeead 16,596 165 16,761 22,213.00 3,752 
EE SRE eer ane a er - 65,542 863 66,405 160,564.00 14,268 
5 o ir oho alole cn eweven 79,733 940 80,673 150,758.00 3,737 
I 655s og Paw Soe) shecntsc ale eee oe 108,863 1,068 109,931 120,852.00 23,104 
RI rele os anls ecole esas 341,522 1,310 342,832 531,933.00 84,997 
ee ree Se ee 400,255 641 400,896 308,684.00 22,071 
BOS ew kic wishes odes cer 231,826 201 232,027 208,665.00 51,268 
RS 6a sao Salsas WS Se maaee 102,751 321 103,072 104,998.00 37,276 
ree ret re 97,130 440 97,570 152,295.00 4,553 
III, 57. ois cry hs Sioa eradicate 150,298 2,299 152,597 160,794.00 45,102 
I cota Ghd ino a sere dt dicie a ws ae ee 99,446 6,095 105,541 200,525.00 10,350 
I oak ace caltacn sc. 78,458 2,189 80,647 200,734.00 11,184 
pT 99,367 547 99,914 177,025.00 22,230 
DEED: Sc cs dbisdcsistcvkewens 840,961 5,908 846,869 1,212,617.00 103,798 
re ae eee 295,168 497 295,665 307,597.00 121,032 
MEY oon hob ta sae Bass 137,631 951 138,582 235,266.00 9,707 
ME © ede einiie Sa wind ees e wanes 214,690 703 215,393 309,552.00 36,828 
ros, es ky oa teiaie ie c- 98,630 702 99,332 161,911.00 30,778 
Ee re 133,717 1,159 134,876 144,078.00 30,134 
IN Fiona cea ats eae 3 6-ahe 12,031 2,234 14,265 52,463.00 6,656 
ew Empenire ... 6. cciicn, 58,426 3,062 61,488 97,938.00 3,545 
I A 9 ira stig W sigs si8ersie Sale os 137,061 1,343 138,404 277,993.00 23,388 
I oc vc avks deueks 24,184 1,470 25,654 108,860.00 4,732 
MO SE 4, ds Soxe s ssssw aes Boley we 608,597 4,314 612,911 838,168.00 50,822 
WOrth COTO 22.066 ce aes 157,482 2,879 160,361 286,586.00 11,086 
INOTth TROON 6.58566 cescss 51,346 279 51,625 83,994.00 28,087 
RE Seca kwed vs ace e x buee eens 613,714 392 614,106 773,681.00 25,855 
CRIBMOMIR  ciicscccewccees 111,627 442 112,069 144,014.00 28,769 
RN hb dalton asd. cnecassoews 111,984 1,237 113,221 368,095.00 39,484 
jy San 676,349 10,804 687,153 1,515,664.00 30,317 
pS a ree 10,373 135 10,508 23,978.00 3,997 
BOWS COPPOLA «62. cicsccacve 86,064 3,264 89,328 170,580.00 4,180 
ee 97,637 11,136 108,773 353,915.00 28,977 
INU oo antes awsbie eee wees 131,665 537 132,202 137,373.00 12,326 
ONG at Scape casei wcee ander 136,511 562 137,073 287,072.00 83,593 
TE decce ws 76,280 4,200 80,480 * 294,907.00 18,886 
MOINES a0: 4 0sieww ave on 46,046 2,155 48,201 78,936.00 3,395 
Pr ee 151,719 2,110 153,829 203,803.00 10,965 
i ere 233,658 106 233,764 384,064.00 70,185 
WOME WEMIEAR oc denis cevins 184,062 391 184,453 188,271.00 1,769 
re 326,807 933 327,740 473,984.00 89,195 
| ee ere ee , 33,716 1,529 35,245 160,598.00 8,510 
IN Fa Civics ico cinte 4 exe ERS 13,433 401 11,522 24,218.00 3,911 
PE Ft i eeaimnekone  wesbiesues  <aee0nW. aeidaWiawe  se-eumaanmadseres 1,348 
MEIGS Cccitesaaec bd teenee iene BAe RRSRRKS  GOASORAI  Gansadacee ses ewered aan 23 
| nee Pree 8,441,560 90,794 8,532,354 $13,921 974.00 


1,437,220 








FIELD NOTES, Continued 


“I can sit on my front porch at home and 
hear the foxes barking in the Letterkenny 
Depot. They are reported to be very plenti- 
ful in the area. Game is also getting plenti- 
ful in the same area.”—Game Protector D. H. 
Franklin, District D-12. 


“On Saturday evening, June 26, I was 
called to the Black Forest Inn on the Coud- 
ersport Pike. There a bird dog had gotten 
too close to a rattlesnake and it bit him on 
the upper lip. By the time I arrived there 
his face and neck were swollen quite badly. 
With the help of the local Forest Ranger I 
took a razor blade and cut the fang marks, 
letting the wounds bleed good, then we 
applied some mud on his face over the 
marks. He certainly looked all in for a 
while but in a couple of days he was about 
as good as ever.’—Game Protector Robert 
Sinsabaugh, District C-5. 


“IT killed two rattlesnakes this month, one 
of them within turkey propagation area No. 
19. I also saw a nice fawn deer lying along 
the edge of a corn strip in a game food 
plot. It was almost covered by clover.’— 
Game Protector W. G. Lane, District D-11. 


“On June 19, while looking for pre-sea- 
son woodchuck hunters in the vicinity of 
Lake Harmony and Mosey Wood Pond, I 
heard some loud talking in the woods near 
an abandoned field. Upon investigation, I 
came upon several campers who had found 
a young fawn and were about ready to 
pick it up and take it into their camp. 

“I explained to them that this was the 
wrong thing to do and gave them what I 
thought was a little educational talk. How- 
ever, a quite elderly lady who was with the 
campers told me that she did not believe 
that I knew what I was talking about, that 
the fawn had been abandoned by its mother, 
and that she was going to watch the loca- 
tion and if it starved to death was going to 
report the matter to the proper authority. 

‘However, I checked back at a later date 
and the little old lady told me, using her own 
words, that she later saw the mother deer 
and fawn together and from now on ‘I am 
going to stick to my knitting and other things 
that I know about, and I am so glad we did 
not bring that fawn into camp.’ 

“Of all things a Game Protector is called 
upon to do: I am now invited to speak at 
some future meeting of a sewing circle of 
which this little old lady is a member.”— 
Game Protector W. C. Achey, District 12, 
Division “B”’, 
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A BEAR FACT 








He removed the boards from the crib night 


{ WAS up in Clinton County this Spring 
making some photographs of nesting 
ravens when Miles Reeder, the Game Pro- 
tector with whom I was staying received a 
report one evening that a bear had gone on 
a rampage, causing a great deal of damage 
to the farm buildings of John Gottshall in 
the Caldwell area of the county. 

We went immediately to investigate and 
found that the report amounted to more 
than we bargained for. 


One of the bruins in that district had de- 
cided to make repeated trips to a corn crib 
containing a goodly quantity of last year's 
harvest, remove the boards from the crib 
and enjoy a good meal. At first Mr. Gott- 
shall replaced and nailed the boards, but 
as the bear seemed to be equally adept in 
removing them he decided to leave the 
animal have his way about it. 

Mr. Gottshall is a chap who likes wildlife 
and intended to go more than half way with 
. brother bear, but it seems that the animal 
was very ungrateful and decided to make 
greater demands of his benefactor, and to 
that end set out to make a personal call. 

On this particular evening the bear made 
his usual visit to the crib, helped himself 
to a heaping meal and proceeded past other 
buildings to Mr. Gottshall’s home. Here he 
hesitated for a moment, inspected the steps 
to the porch, then made his way to the front 
entrance. Finding the screen door fastened 
apparently angered him no end for the 
screening was removed with one swipe of his 
big paw. This brought him to the main 
door where he resorted to a more polished 
manner and rapped twice, as his claw marks 
clearly indicate. However, Mr. Gottshall was 
employed in an industry which caused him 
to be away that night and his wife and son 
were sleeping so soundly that they did not 
hear their visitor's rapping. The bear being 
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Photos by D. L. Batcheler 
after night. 


somewhat irritated at not being acknowl- 
edged, and in a very “unbearing” manner 
kicked the entire lower portion of the door 
in and left. 

Mr. Gottshall, returning from work, was 
much surprised and somewhat irritated over 
the bear's attitude. The next time they met, 
Mr. Bruin was unable to explain his actions 
so was compelled to suffer the consequences 
which were indeed severe. 

The accompanying photographs will bear 
me out in this report—Delbert Batcheler, 
Division of Public Information. 


He kicked the entire lower portion of the 
door in. 
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FIELD NOTES, Continued 


“I believe that we have always assumed 
that it was necessary, in order to raise 
pheasant chicks, to have either a cluck or 
artificial heat to do it successfully. Harry 
Miller, at the Berks County Prison, is doing 
just this without either. June 20 he was 
given 5 pheasant chicks that had oeen found 
while mowing on the Prison Farm. June 22 
I delivered 17 pheasant chicks to him. These 
chicks had been found under a scale at a 
coal yard in Laureldale. There was no sign 
of the mother around and it is believed 
that they fell through an opening of the 
scale. Mr. Miller put the chicks in a wire 
pen about 2 x 3 x 5 feet along with a small 
cardboard box. The chicks go into this box 
at night, after which newspaper is tied 
around the box. The pen is moved around 
on the lawn in front of the chicken house 
and the chicks run around in it all day. 
These birds have survived in spite of the 
intense heat which we have had since June 
22 and the cold weather of last week. The 
last time that I saw them, on July 3, at 
which time he still had all of them, they 
seemed very healthy and full of life. I believe 
that he has been feeding them on some chick 
feed which he has been using for his baby 
chickens. He also has four other pheasant 
chicks running around which have _ been 
raised by a New Hampshire Red cluck.”— 
Game Protector Joseph A. Leiendecker, Divi- 
sion “A”, 


“A fox made a raid on a nearby chicken 
house killing 55 young chickens in one night. 
Parts of some 20 were scattered over the 
adjacent field. A trap was set and the fol- 
lowing morning a large female gray fox 
was caught. Two mornings later a large 
male red fox found his way to the trap. 
On another occasion where foxes were rob- 
bing quail nests, a trap was set and an old 
male gray was' promptly picked up. 
Foxes in this section are very much on the 
increase and I predict that it will take con- 
siderable trapping to bring them under con- 
trol.”"—Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Dis- 
trict B-10. 


“When the brush crew cut the right-of- 
way through Cumberland Valley Twp. for 
the 24-inch pipe line, I was called to the 
Ross Brown Farm as they found a grouse 
nest with 15 eggs. They asked me to take the 
eggs somewhere and have them hatched. I 
explained that the grouse could not be raised 
after hatching and the best thing was to leave 
them there and take a chance that the hen 
would return after the men quit work. She 
did, and was not disturbed much from then 
on. Mr. Brown checked upon several occa- 
sions to see if the eggs would hatch and 
found the hen on the nest. On Sunday 
about two weeks later he checked again, and 
observing from a distance saw a large pilot 
snake in the nest had swallowed thirteen o! 
fifteen eggs. That snake will not dest:oy any 
more grouse nests.”—Game Protector E. M. 
Woodward, District 10, Division “D”. 
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Weight Fixes Gauge of Gun 


The designation of shotgun gauges dates 
back to the days of muzzle-loading single- 
ball guns. The number of “balls to the 
pound” was the determining factor. If 12 
balls of a size properly fitting a shotgun’s 
bore were required to make a pound that 
gun was called 12-gauge; 16 balls a 16- 
gauge; 20 balls a 20-gauge. 

However, if shotgun gauges were deter- 
mined by calibers or bore measurements, as 
with rifles, the 12-gauge would be known 
as the .72, 16-gauge as the .66, 20-gauge as 
the .61 and 28-gauge as the .55. These are the 
measurements with the smaller fractions 
dropped. 

But the 410-gauge shotgun is really a 
410-caliber—almost. The slight variations 
in manufacture make it more commonly 
known as the .410 bore. 


Shells For Rifle Clubs 


War Production Board order L-286 dated 
May 1, 1943 authorizes the distribution of 
ammunition through normal jobber-dealer 
channels and limits sales on a quarterly al- 
lotment basis to certain groups specifically 
authorized by W.P.B. to make such pur- 
chases. 

Because the quantity of ammunition re- 
quired by rifle clubs for preinduction train- 
ing varies according to the number of stu- 
dents under instruction, it was impractical 
to limit rifle clubs to established quarterly 
allotments. That is why W.P.B. order L-286 
makes no mention of such clubs. 


Club officers and friends of the National 
Rifle Association will be glad to know that 
through the N.R.A.’s efforts a special authori- 
zation for rifle clubs has been made by the 
War Production Board. 


Did Bear Eat Man? 


Woman Seeks News of Former Spouse in 
Virginia 

SUFFOLK, Va. (AP)—Things were fairly 
peaceful around the office of Sheriff Frank 
Culpeper until he opened a letter from Chi- 
cago and began to read: 

“Kind and respected sir: 

“I see in a paper that a man named John 
Sipes was attacked and et up by a bare whose 
cubs he was trying to get. When the she 
bare came up and stopped him by eating 
him up in the woods near your town. What 
I want to know is did it kill him or was he 
onlie partlie et up and is he from this place 
and all about the bare. I don’t know but 
what he is a distant husband of mine. My 
first husband was by that name and I suppose 
he was killed in the war, but the name of the 
man the bare et being the same I thot it 
might be him after all and I ought to know 
if he was killed by the bare or in the war 
for I have been married twice since then and 
there ought to be divorce papers got out 
by me or him if the bare did not eat him 
all up. 

“If it is him you will know it by him 
having six toes on the left foot. He also 
Sings bass and has a spread eagle tatoo on 
his right arm which you will know him by 
if the bare ain’t et up these sines of being 
him—N. Y. Times. 
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Floyd Oswald, Frank Christman, Arthur Hausman, Harold Haney, Wilmer Kressley and 
Forrest Wessner, all from Lehigh County, with black bear bagged by the latter last season. 


FIELD NOTES, Continued 


“Received a beaver damage complaint and 
upon making an investigation, found that 
French Creek had backed water over some 
low lands and the beaver had eaten the tops 
out of some of the peach trees.”—Game Pro- 
tector W. T. Campbell, District 10, Division 
ee 





The Huntingdon County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association last year had two acres 
of ground under cultivation at Shenecoy 
Field. This year the area is offered to club 
members for victory gardens. 





Photo by John B. Cliff 
Usually it is the visiting hunters who bring 
in the trophies, but Floyd C. Zerbe, 18 year old 
Kane nimrod, changed the picture last season. 
He brought in the only locally killed bear—and 
the biggest reported at that place. 


Book Review 


At long last the fundamental principles 
upon which the foundation of conservation 
education is formed have been gathered 
together and simply explained in one volume 
by some of the nation’s leading individuals 
in their particular field. 
titled “The Foundations of Conservation 
Education”, published by the National Wild- 
life Federation, covers the following sub- 
jects: Conservation, Liberty, and Economics 
by Wesley C. Mitchell; Conservation of Soil 
as a Natural Resource by W. C. Lowdermilk; 
The ABC of Conservation by Paul B. Sears; 
The Pitfalls of Conservation by Arthur N. 
Pack; The Role of Applied Science in Con- 
servation and Its Relation to Wildlife by 
W. W. Horner and Richard W. Horner and 
Biology As the Foundation of Conservation 
Education by Henry B. Ward. 

The book, which contains 242 pages, is 
well illustrated, but the most pleasing thing 
about it is, as I said before, that it is simply 
and interestingly presented. There are a 
lot of lessons to be learned in every chapter, 
lessons for old and young alike. 


This volume en- 


If ever there was a good talking point for 
encouraging more conservation education in 
the public schools this is it. I would espe- 
cially recommend it for students of agricul- 


ture, forestry and wildlife, and especially 
teachers. 


Jefferson City, Mo—The hunter who kills 
a cottontail in Knox County gets more meat 
than one who bags a rabbit in Miller County 
—in fact, 33 1/3 per cent more if average 
sized bunnies are killed in both instances. 

The reason, according to investigators of 
the Conservation Commission and the Mis- 
souri Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at 
Columbia, is the more fertile soil of the 
northern Missouri area. 
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“I'm still in the Infantry although no 
longer the one you mention, as you'll notice 
by my address—Co. A, 898th Air Base Se- 
curity Battalion. You'll have to guess again 
though, as I’m not where you believe me 
to be. 

“Unfortunately, Ive not had the oppor- 
tunity to do any hunting or fishing, although 
I do want to take the opportunity as soon 
as it suits. I have a good friend: here with 
me who hails from Pymatuning area, and 
has been with Burt a lot. So he and I spin 
yarns quite a bit when we get the chance. 
We want to take a little hunting trip. This 
friend is rather well acquainted with wild- 
life, and refers to me the “new” birds or 
animals he sees and can't identify. From 
his good descriptions I can get them classi- 
fied as far as families but beyond that I can’t 
without seeing them in this strange land. I'm 
sure I saw Mourning Doves yesterday. I 
see Bitterns often, Kingfishers—the red 
breasted—various species of Swallows. I sort 
of keep track in my mind the date I see a 
familiar variety first here. (I keep all my 
diaries in my head.) I figure that someday 
it might add a bit to my. notions if I recail 
seeing such and such a bird here around 
such a date.”—Corporal Martin Shaffer, Co. 
A, 898th A. B. Security Battalion, A-P.O. 
870, c/o Postmaster, New York, New York. 

Note: In Corporal Shaffer’s family there 
are five boys and four girls. All of the five 
boys are in the service and two of the four 
girls are in the F. B. I. What a reunion they 
will have when the war's over. 


“Was glad that you included me on your 
list for the Game Commission sheet. Sure 
I like to hear from you all. 

“While I have been here in the land of 
lakes and good hunting I have had none of 
it. The army doesn’t provide much time for 
a beginner to indulge himself. Maybe tho 
one of these days I shall take off and try 
to snare a fish or two. 

“It is nice to get the GAME News, too. 
Somehow they have my address and it comes 
forward promptly. Is Leo still the Engineer 
in charge? 

“I was of course depressed to read of the 
death of John Ross. Somehow he always 
typified to me at least the true spirit of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission personnel. 
He loved his work and did it diligently and 
faithfully. And so many of you have done 
likewise. I shall always know why Pennsyl- 
vania gained and maintained its place as a 
sportsmen’s paradise for having worked with 
you for a short time. 

“Haven't gotten acquainted with any of 
the Game crowd here but hope someday 
maybe to meet up with them. They appear 
to be having some internal difficulties, caused 
by politicalitis. 

“Keep up your good work. Say hello to 
all that I know.”—Captain William H. Stew- 
art, Air Corps, Truax Field, Madison, Wis- 


consin. 


Somewhere in England:—“Thanks for the 
photo of George Kohler and the cubs; had 
to look twice to make sure which were the 
cubs. Old George has gained some weight, 


hasn't he? It has been the reverse with 
me. I have lost some and am now nearing 
the mark where I should have been for some 
years. 

“I am now getting the GAME News; re- 
ceived May issue the other day. Thanks for 
same also. It sure is good to read up on 
the Commission's activities and the field and 
service men’s notes. 

“Located a crows nest the other week 
and it reminded me of the day and night 
you, Pat Plasterer and myself went crow 
hunting. Remember we killed so many crows 
you got so interested in picking up the kill 
that you laid Pat’s double barrel gun down 
and we tramped it into the mud. You had 
those big G. I. boots on and you couldnt 
lift your feet and you made so much noise 
in the dry leaves you scared all the crows 
away. Well this is enough ribbing for one 
time. Will write more later. Write when 
my turn comes.”—Corporal A. C. Ganster, 
Co. C, 852nd Engr. Avn. Bn., A.P.O. 875, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, New York. 




















“Are you sure you won’t have me arrested 
for shooting bear out of season?” 


The office just had a big surprise the 
other day when Bombardier Nick Ruha 
stopped in to say hello. He was home on 
furlough and who knows but that by this 
time he may be on his road out of the 
country. 


Had a letter from Captain “Doc” George 
M. Sutton the other day asking about a red- 
phased or red-ruffed grouse he left with 
someone in the Commission when he was 
here in 1929. Any of you old timers happen 
to be the recipient of it? He wa‘its to locate 
the bird because it has to do with an im- 
portant record. 


“What's the matter with the writin’ hands 
in the Commission???? Haven't received a 
letter from any of the gang in months. 

“Received May’s Game News last week. 
Nice job on the snapshot. Funny thing about 





that—one of the boys whom I haven’t seen, 
or heard about, for almost two years saw 
the picture and wrote me about it. He was 
with me in the 3rd Cavalry and is now (or 
rather was then) at a California field await- 
ing his bomber’s wings. He’s a Philadelphia 
boy and his father always sends him the 
GAME NEws. 


“Nothing new from this end of the world, 
Really working at a hell-for-leather tempo.” 
—S/Sgt. Robert D. McDowell, Hq. Det. SOS, 
A.P.O. 625, c/o Postmaster, Miami, Florida, 





“It has been my honest intention to write 
this letter for so many weeks that it is now 
starting to bother my conscience. Each time 
I read the letters from the other fellows in 
the service that you publish in the Game | 
News, I get sort of a guilty feeling for not 
having written sooner. 


0 
“They still have me teaching school and 
I am enjoying it a lot and, I think, learning 
a great deal that will be of real value in ] 
later life. This school system and _ the l 
manner in which it is operated reminds me 
in many ways of our own training school 


except, of course, it is on a much larger 9 
scale. We have thirteen different’ courses 
in operation at the present time under the c 


eight departments of the school and plans are 
under way to increase the number of courses 
to fifteen or sixteen. When we are not t 
teaching a class it keeps us busy making up 0 
new lesson plans or rewriting lecture ma- 
terial so in doing that there are not many 
free hours during the day. As an ‘added at- b 
traction I am also Supply Officer for our fi 
department. 


“The Game News has been getting here 


regularly and I really do appreciate it very a 
much. I especially enjoy the leiters frem b 
our other fellows in camps here at home t] 
and abroad. I wish in many ways I could J 
be over in England or Africa with them for 
it seems to me I would be doing more good t 
than in the present assignment. B 
“Since we have a chance to do a little ‘ 
pleasure driving in this part of the country, 
I have been seeing some of Michigan and f 
making good use of the lakes for swim- CC 
ming. This Friday, June 25, the bass season Pp 
opens and from all I can gather it should : 


be a good year. Ill be able to give you a 
more definite answer to that at a later date. 
“Game conditions and populations seem Ce 
to be very good in this part of Michigan 
for I see numerous quail and rabbits and in 
some sections have seen plenty of ringneck 
pheasants. I talked with one of the con- 
servation officers in Jackson some weeks ago 
and he was under the impression that the 
severe winter might have killed off a number 
of the quail but ! don’t believe it had much 
effect on them. If it did—they must have 
had an extra heavy population before. 
“Will you please give all the folks in the 
office my best regards, Leo, and tell them 
I said ‘hello’. I am hoping to get a leave im 
late August and if successful I will pay you 
a visit at that time. Many thanks for send- 
ing the Game News and I hope they keep 
comin’.”—Lt. R. S. Lichtenberger, Depart- 
ment of Criminal Investigation, Provost Mar- 
shal General’s School, Fort Custer, Michigan. | 
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now My Dear People:— 

time Now, at the age of seventy-eight years, I can look back and intelligently 

Ss in 7 ° 5 ‘ - . 

ane compare the present with the past. Little did I realize, thirty-nine years ago » 2 * » * 

not when, in 1904, my bird sanctuary was founded, the value my idea was to have 
along the lines of scientific discovery, education, and conservation. Little did I 

and think that I would one day sit in my house and see four hundred automobiles 

ning . ; : , 

> i parked at one time alongside the highway running by the door; that I would 

the live to see thirteen thousand persons visit my place in one day; or that the mail- 

ee man would bring me several hundred letters in one mail and ten thousand 

noo. : . . ° 

rger goodwill messages on a birthday anniversary. All these things have come to pass. 

Irses On one side of my house are ponds where thousands of birds and wildfowl 

the come to me for food and protection. On the opposite side are grounds where 

} are . ° P ° 

es boys and girls, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, from hundreds of miles distant flock 

not to that community park of mine which has earned for my home the description 

g up of “a sanctuary for Birds and Boys.” 

ma- ° P 

: The whole enterprise has not only grown far beyond my expectations, but far 

nany ; 2 < y ee | 

1 at- beyond my ability to support it. It now requires an annual fund of $15,000.00 

aaa for maintenance expenses. Therefore I am compelled to make this appeal to my 
friends for their help in carrying on the good work. This year, in addition to the 

here , P g y 

wane annual $15,000.00 there is $5.250.00 of a deficit from last year. At a time when 

from billions are being spent on a war of hate and destruction in Europe, surely 

yer there is $20,000.00 left in North America for the cause of love and construction! 

-OuU. ‘ ° . 

. oo All cheques for this purpose should just be made to JACK MINER, and mailed 

good to me at Kingsville, Ontario. All such contributions are exempt from income tax. 

wil Besides your own personal donation perhaps there is some philanthropic, edu- 

e . ° ‘ ° ° ‘ 

a cational or humanitarian trust with which you are connected that you could in- 

and fluence in my behalf; some outdoor organization, or some friend, whom you 

wim- could approach for the benefit of the Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary, and have a 

vould cheque from them sent at this time of crisis to help me meet what is a real 

ou a and pressing emergency. 

date. Let me take this opportunity of thanking you, in this general but most sin- 

= cere way, for what you have done in the past and for what I feel sure you 

—— will do at this present time. ‘ Ps te ‘ i. 

meck Your grateful friend, 

con- JACK MINER. 
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Some visitors to the sanctuary. 
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Plans for Future Land Management 
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Photo C. G. Krieble 


Honkers flying over the Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge. 
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_ Photo L. A. Luttringer 
On larger tracts of State Game Lands, particularly in agricultural sections, the areas 
are broken up with worm fences which are subsequently planted to evergreens and food 

producing trees, shrubs and berry bushes. 





- Photo W. L. R. Drake 
Game Land Technician looking over an area planted to Pennsylvania Game Food Plot 


Mixture. As much as 10 tons have been planted annually by Commission employees and 
interested sportsmen. 


SEPTEMBER 


(Continued from page 5) 


plished only when fire-fighters may be trans- 
ported to the scene ot the fire immediately, 
For this reason, continuous maintenance of 
all roads is doubly important. 


Most of our field men are also playing an 
active part in the Forest Fire Fighter Serv- 
ice, one of the units of the Civilian De- 
fense Organization set up to obtain volun- 
teers to augment the services of the recog- 
nized protective organizations (either State 
or Federal) charged with the important task 
of forest fire prevention, detection and sup- 
pression. 

Our program further includes the sale of 
all mature and over-mature timber which 
can be used in the war effort. Such sales 
are advertised in the nawspapers and bids 
taken. Timber so sold is converted into 
many products, including lumber, mine tim- 
bers, pulp-wood, lagging, etc. Smaller sales 
of dead and down timber for fire wood are 
also made. 

In any wildlife program there is an acute 
need for a winter feeding schedule. Rather 
than purchase the grain required each year, 
and in order to divert crops raised by 
farmers into human consumption channels, 
we plant hundreds of acres of State Game 
Lands to corn, soy beans, buckwheat, clover, 
Pennsylvania Mixture, etc., to supply our 
needs in this respect. At the same time 
these plantings act as “buffer crops” and 
tend to save the crops of nearby farmers 
from much damage by wildlife species. 


Reforestation is another phase of the 
program which cannot be overlooked, even 
in war times. Due to lack of labor this 
program has been curtailed somewhat, but 
many thousands of evergreen and deciduous 
trees and shrubs are planted on the Game 
Lands each year. These will grow into 
future timber crops, and while growing will 
produce food and cover for wildlife. 


Naturally, our development work along 
sound management principles has improved 
the environment for all forms of wildlife. 
This means food and cover are more plenti- 
ful, and conditions for breeding more ideal. 
Because of this, increasing numbers of game 
birds and animals are available to the hunt- 
ers. The thousands of tons of such meat 
obtained by sportsmen each year releases the 
same amounts of beef, pork, etc., for the 
use of the armed forces. 


Then, too, many hides from deer are made 
into gloves and jackets for the men in the 
service. Furs taken from the animals trapped 
are used to line clothing used by our boys 
located in Arctic regions. and the fats ob- 
tained from the carcasses of many wild ani- 
mals are utilized in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. 


These facts alone show the importance of 
sound management practices, and their im- 
mediate value to our war effort. 


During the war we are making every 
effort to hold the ground gained in thi 
phase of the Commission’s program. We are 
also making plans for a coordinated future 
program of development and management 
that can be put into practice quickly after 
a successful peace has been attained, there- 
by furnishing employment for thousands of 
workers who will then need it. 
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How to Cook a Grouse 


Park, for they too took on a sophistication that was unbelievable. 
Foolish moves if any, were strictly confined to young birds. The 
old ones roared off with an eclat that was positively thrilling. Even 
now I can see the clumps of ferns bowing to the wind from 
whirring pinions. 

Grouse in practically all of these United States are no longer 
the witless dupes that typified the birds in days long passed; the 
easy game of any rustic who could hold a gun. 

That the birds are as plentiful as they are is doubtlessly due to 
their matchless power of adaptation; the wary, resourceful rocket 
that goes crashing off through what seems like impenetrable cover 
is no more like its naive ancestor than is the barnyard turkey like 
its wild counterpart. When a hunter now returns with a bag of 
two you can rest assured that he has earned it. 

lt is claimed by many that tossing a dryfly is the highest attain- 
ment of the outdoorsman. Well, I contend that grouse shooting 
in the covers of our Commonwealth requires every bit as much 
skill and finesse and judgment as is entailed in the art of suc- 
cessfully presenting a dryfly to a wary brown. What is more, 
there is this to say about grouse shooting, the most important 
equipment is not contained in an array of metal boxes. It is 
stored away in your head. 

To have a grouse for the pot is no longer a matter of being able 
to swing a gun even though the birds are plentiful. One must 
be acquainted with most of the tricks and be a good shot in the 
bargain. 

The beginner gets a considerable number of his birds by snap 
shooting, i.e. by blazing away at every bird he flushes even 
though he may not see it. I daresay that a greater number of 
even skilled hunters than most of us suspect fire at the sound 
rather than the sight of a flushed bird. Snap shooting is no re- 
flection on the hunter. If he can anticipate the direction that his 
quarry is going to take, then he should by all means chance a 
shot. Obviously, snap shooting is most successful where the birds 
are fairly plentiful and not too wild, ie. get up too far ahead of 
the hunter. 

How are your reflexes? How long does it take you to get under- 
way after a bird gets up? Do you stand there with mouth agape 
watching your game go swirling off through the cover or can you 
respond with split-second promptness? If you are slow on the 
draw, then grouse shooting is not your dish. If you can’t be 
constantly on the alert for the unexpected, and I might add that 
practically all grouse behavior is unexpected, then I'd go in for 
something more relaxing and less strenuous. 


Yes, the first lesson and the most important, too, is to be con- 
stantly on the alert. Never lower your guard or relax for even 
an instant if you are looking for an even break. 

Imagine my chagrin last fall when I missed an easy chance at a 
bird popping out of an old cellar hole. The place was overgrown 
but still it was a cellar hole, and I relaxed my vigilance to take 
a look. Sure enough, a big cock bird nearly knocked me off my 
feet as he went hurtling off from under my very nose. By the 
time I recovered my composure and got the gun ready, he was 
lost in the forest gloom as my ears resounded with the rapidly 
fading roar of his whirring wings. 

In hunting the “civilized” grouse it is quite necessary for the 
hunter to formulate his plans so as to reserve for himself as many 
of the breaks as possible. For example, you can almost take it 
for granted that when a bird goes up it is going to hurtle off 
through the thickest cover. Therefore, when approaching birdy 
territory, maneuver about until the best possible position for un- 
obstructed shooting is attained. One must anticipate the game’s 
every move, if he can. 

On the other hand, all too frequently the actions of some birds 
are unpredictable. Here’s what I mean. Once we put up a grouse 
at the edge of a dense woodland. Did he dive into his beloved 
cover? He most assuredly did not. The speeding bird turned 
rudder and hightailed it across an open field. By the time my 
companion and I recovered our wits the bird was safe in a copse 
of alders into which he had dived. 

Even with all the breaks in your favor no shot is an easy one. 
One should bear in mind that when a grouse flushes it rises at a 
rapid rate, so that unless you hold well above it you will com- 
pletely miss or, what is worse, hit it in an invulnerable spot. 

The most difficult shot of all is when the speedsters go ca- 
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em 





Note how much of a grouse’s long stern consists of feathers; a factor 
responsible for much wasted ammunition and lost birds. 


reening across in front of you. If conditions permit, hold your 
fire until the bird begins quartering. Otherwise, take a chance 
by aiming slightly above and in front of the region of the crop— 
if you can. The next time you examine a grouse note how much 
of its long stern consists of feathers. Even if you succeed in 
shearing off its abdomen the chances are 100 to one that you'll 
lose your bird. 


The amount of lead that a grouse can carry is matched only by 
its amazing vitality. I have seen a completely disemboweled bird fly 
for more than a hundred yards before setting its wings in death. 
On another occasion I flushed and brought down a fine cock 
bird that had both legs blown off at the first joint by another 
hunter. The stumps were healed and calloused and its take-off 
did not in the least betray its tremendous handicap. 


If you are one of those who is rattled into inactivity nearly 
every time a grouse flushes you are troubled by an affliction akin 
to buck fever. This mountainous handicap can be frequently cor- 
rected by walking through well stocked covers with an empty 
gun. When a bird goes up force yourself to go through the me- 
chanics of firing. At the same time attempt to coolly observe the 
bird's flight from the moment it leaves the ground until it dis- 
appears. The whole idea, of course, is to accustom oneself to the 
shock of the roaring getaway and the usually bewildering flight. 
It is really surprising how quickly a jumpy hunter can be trans- 
formed into one who is rock-steady and quicker than a rattle- 
snake's strike. 


Good grouse shots are as rare as good grouse dogs, and the 
latter are rare indeed. If one takes his shots as they come, there 
are very few who can pocket a bird for every four empty shells. 
Scores can be augmented by the hunter making a thorough study 
of the birds’ haunts and food habits in the localities he hunts. 

Yes, Old Doc Beal experienced a suggestion of the real shooting 
that a thoroughly sophisticated partridge can give. What a kick 
he would derive hunting the incomparable bird which we know 
today, especially if that hunting were done in the rocky terrain 
of our mountain covers. I’m certain that the old sportsman would 
completely forsake his recipe for cooking a grouse for the more 
practical directions on how to bag one. 





MR. HUNTER! SAVE YOUR DEERSKIN THIS 
YEAR. YOU MAY SELL IT WITHIN 90 DAYS 
AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. PLEASE 
PLACE IT IN THE CHANNELS OF TRADE. 
UNCLE SAM NEEDS ALL HE CAN GET TO 
MAKE GLOVES FOR THE ARMED FORCES. 
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Fur Trapping 


Mound Set: This set is particularly good 
because it is dog-proof and skunk-proof and 
that is an advantage in trapping for foxes. 
A mound of earth, an ant-hill or anything 
similar, about a foot and a half to three 
feet in height is selected. An excavation 
to fit the trap is made on the highest point 
of the mound. A steel or wood stake may 
be used here again, or preferably a steel 
grapple made of heavy wire. The grapple, 
attached to the chain of the trap, is worked 
down into the earth below the trap ex- 
cavation, then the chain is fitted into the 
excavation and then the trap. The covering 
over all is again, a waxed paper, or moss 
or cotton ball insertion under the pan, and 
a half inch of fine earth; and on completion 
of the job the high point on the mound 
should appear as nearly like it did before it 
had been disturbed. To complete the set, 
a bait—such as a dead chicken, duck or other 
bird, a home-raised rabbit or a part of such 
a rabbit, a lung or an otherwise useless part 
of a cow, sheep, hog or horse—and this is 
pinned down to the ground about twelve or 


fifteen feet away from the mound. The con- 
struction of this set is based on the principle 
that a fox, possessing the weakness of curi- 


osity, has the habit of getting up on the 
nearest accessible high point to view a 


Methods 


tempting bait. A dog or any other of the 
fur-bearers do not possess such a trait. 
Water Set: A trapper should stand in the 
water while making this set. In places fre- 
quented by foxes a shallow spring is se- 
lected, preferably at a point where it emerges 
from the ground. If the water is too deep 
the spring can be made shallow by building 
it up with flat stones. A stream larger than 
a spring will answer for the purpose just 
as well if a suitable spring is not within easy 
reach. The ground immediately to the se- 
lected spot should be level or nearly on a 
level with the water itself. About twelve 
inches out in the water from the flattest 
surface of ground a stone is imbedded in 
such a way so that a part of the same stone 
is about an inch above the level of the 
water. Between that stone and the ground 
a trap, fastened to a steel grapple or a wood 
clog, is placed at the middle point. That 
should be about six inches away from the 
ground, and six inches away from the stone. 
The foundation upon which the trap is to be 
set should be built up of flat stones, if 
necessary, so that when the trap is opened 
and set, it will be just flush with the water 
level; the grapple or wood clog is buried 
within the water. Then a piece of sod a 
trifle larger than the pan of the trap is 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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More and Better 
Walnuts 


(Continued from page 15) 


The autumn social rating should be gauged 
by heaviness of walnut stains on the hands, 
as walnut stain should be the earmark of 
good citizenship. 

3. Let them dry a few weeks in the shade 
protected from squirrels, rodents, or sisters 
who love to make nut goodies. 

4. Stratify—use a cigar box or one larger, 
put a layer of sand in the bottom then a 
layer of nuts, alternate until box is full. 


5. Sink in garden-top with ground level. 


Cover with fine wire to prevent rats or 
squirrels from stealing. 

6. In early spring bring nuts out—go 
along fence, near streams, hillsides, open 


spots in the wood lot. Make holes two 
inches deep with a blunt stick, forty feet 
apart, drop in nut, then tramp with heel. 
Do this year after year in the Boy Scout's 
Nut Planting Week. Replant 


previous years plantings. 


missers in 
Make a record of 
how young trees are doing, note age they 
When 
extra fine, report to the Pennsylvania Nut 


bear and aquality of nuts. they're 
Growers’ Association, the Director of Rural 
paper. And, as 


nuts than ever 


farm 
better 
grew before, plant them. 


Scouting, or your 


young trees bear 


(Continued from page 11) 





V. Sedlak 
Home-made fur stretchers showing from left 
to right: fox, mink, raccoon and muskrat. 


Photo by S. 
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procured and fitted snugly upon the pan; 
no other covering is required. To complete 
the set, place a small piece of fresh meat— 
domestic fowl or rabbit or something similar 
—upon the stone that protrudes out of the 
water; cover that bait partly with a water- 
soaked leaf or a piece of moss and a little 
mud, leaving the part nearest to the trap 
exposed somewhat. The design of this set 
is drawn up on the theory that a fox does 
not like to get its feet wet and the sod 
on the pan of the opened trap is intended 
as a place for the fox to step in its en- 
deavor to reach the nice piece of fresh meat 
further out on the stone. 

The grapple should be used only in places 
that are wooded well enough to afford good 
grappling possibilities; it should never be 
used in connection with any set where the 
terrain is too open. 


(Continued next month) 


Foxes Witho 


We followed two tracks of grays across 
this mountain on another morning; and on- 
ward across the next valley and the next 
hill. They turned eastward in a second valley; 
and we left them at the end of about five 
miles. On our way home, only a mile from 
that point, we picked up two other grays 
tracks, since they were leading about in our 
direction. These tracks took us across the 
mountain again and down into our home 
valley, where they also turned eastward, in 
the opposite direction from our feed trough 
and comfortable beds. 

The ridges leading up to the Allegheny 
here are four miles long; and one-fourth of 
the land is in cleared fields where you can 
see game considerable distances. We reasoned 
that if we could get one of the red foxes 
started in that direction, and follow him 
slowly, he might play along in front of us 
near enough to be seen. 

We tried that plan. With deer rifles this 
time, we picked up a large track, and one 
of us kept off to the side toward the moun- 
tain, to give him a start in the opposite di- 
rection if possible when he jumped. Sure 
enough, the plan worked that way. Our fox 
track materialized into a fox, in about two 
miles, and headed down across the hills. 

One of us tried to keep ahead on the 
high points of the fields and open hillside 
from then on. It was hard guessing which 
Way our smart quarry would turn next. 
Repeatedly we had to come back and climb 
the opposite hill. He worked back and forth 
across five ridges for a distance of about 
seven miles, the track crumbling-fresh under 
our eyes all the time, and often the snow 
was patted down where he sat and waited on 
us, watching us approach perhaps. At five 
o'clock that evening, just as we came down 
over a wooded ridge, we saw him about 
150 yards ahead in a small clearing up on 
the next hill, sitting on a slender stump. 

With all that weary climbing behind us, 
you can imagine what care we used in esti- 
mating the distance, and drawing beads on 
our fox. Did we get him? Well, we shot 
from sitting positions, and pulled down hard 
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Red and ited foxes killed by a group of Dauphin County fox hunters, including Leroy 


E. Koons, Wil 


am Cramer, Walter Schell, Ralph R. Rode, Carl B. Shelley, Dist. Att’y.; 


Lewis S. Kunkel, Ass’t. Dist. Att’y.; Leo A. Werner, Harrisburg Postmaster, and Lawrence 
A. Hetrick. All told, 37 were taken, using 10 to 15 fox hounds but only 31 are shown in 


the photo. 


ut Dogs 


on the rifle slings, and took up on the trig- 
gers to the last ounce. Then we counted 
three, and it seemed to me only my rifle 
cracked—but Bruce fired too. We nearly 
ruined the hide. One bullet went through 
the shoulders, the other through the belly. 
With these experiences behind us, we now 
judged that it shou'd be possible to shoot 
red foxes “by hand.” The way to do it 
would be to use two watchers, posted in 


Ne 











(Continued from page 14) 


the sure-fire saddle crossings. They would 
have to stay all day, and the man on the 
track would have to keep patiently after 
his one fox until either he saw it loafing 
ahead, or it came to a watcher. 

Gray foxes offer a different problem. They 
stick more closely to the thickets; and our 
idea of getting them would be to use shot- 
guns, and outsmart them in some five-acre 
area of brush. 








“I brought it along just in case I run into a bear.” 
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Members of St. Marys Camp Association. The members carried on an extensive winter 


feeding program last season. 


“It Ain’t Necessarily So,... 


coming into contact with the atmosphere, and the greater the 
apparent recoil from muzzle blast, but this is far from the whole 
story concerning recoil. Recoil is produced by two causes and 
may be reduced by the application of several principles. In the 
first place, little more than half of the recoil generated in a 
shotgun comes from the powder moving the relatively lighter 
mass of shot in the one direction, and the heavier mass of the 
gun in the opposite direction. The rest of the recoil is generated 
by the additional backward thrust given the gun when the gases, 
confined under high pressure behind the shot charge, come into 
contact with the air, and varies somewhat at different barometric 
pressures and temperatures. Now these two forces, acting to- 
gether, produce total recoil. 

With the ratio of weight of gun to the weight of shot, at 
about 100 to 1 in one instance and 50 to 1 in another instance, 
using the same load, the total recoil produced would be the same 
in either gun, but the free or apparent recoil to the shooter 
would be a very different matter, and would produce different effects 
on different shooters, depending upon their susceptibility. This 
susceptibility might be more psychic than physical, inasmuch as 
oftentimes one shooter, weighing half as much as another, is 
perfectly comfortable absorbing a greater amount of free recoil. 

The approach to reducing recoil to the degree of comfort re- 
quired by a shooter should not, however, be by, at first, dropping 
to a smaller bore, or light load, but rather by determining the 
heaviest gun that particular individual is capable of handling to 
the highest efficiency for his purpose. By this is meant that not 
only do light guns usually pattern more erratically, and less accu- 
rately, but also many individuals require a heavier weight to 
balance their build, and to coordinate their swing, and to “feel” 
correctly in their particular hands for the best consistent pointing 
skill. 

Stock dimensions, barrel length and weight distribution are 
vital and essential factors in determining this maximum weight, 
and all three will vary as between pump guns with their long 
receivers, and doubles, or over and unders, with their shorter 
breeching mechanisms. 

Once the maximum gun weight has been established the second 
attack should be made through the use of a compensator, if a 
single barrel gun is selected. This device will reduce apparent 
recoil from 30 to 45 percent with the various loads. The next 
step to recoil reduction should be the adoption of lighter loads 
for the larger bore gun, or in other words, a 16 gauge load for the 
12 gauge, which 12 gauge can be bought in 16 gauge weight, or 
the 20 gauge load for the 16 gauge, either of which are available 
in standard stock loads, rather than go to a smaller bore of the 
same weight to shoot the same load. 


SEPTEMBER 


Twelve is not a dozen—twelve is a crowd— 
so a mother cottontail found on Auxiliary 
Refuge No. 99 in Berks County in May 
figures. Don Holt found the nest which con- 
tained twelve baby cottontails. Game Pro- 
tector Joseph A. Leiendecker counted them 
on May 15, at which time they were ap- 
proximately 14 days old. Eleven were about 
the same size and one was a runt. E, J. 
Turner, Land Management Protectqy, first 
reported the incident and later observed the 
nest on May 17 but did not count them at 
that time because he did not wish to dis- 
turb them so soon after Protector Leien- 
decker counted them. 


The nest was located against the trunk of 
a large cedar tree on the lawn behind Holt’s 
house. Its only cover was lawn which is 
kept mowed, but there were several little 
bunches of dry grass over the top. Mr. Holt 
said the mother is an unusually large speci- 
men and is living inside the woodshed at 
the present time. He noticed her carrying 
some nesting material lately, however, and 
believes she is going to have another litter 
soon. 


79 
(Continued from page 17) 


The next step should be to buy a longer and straighter stock, 
the nearer to no pitch the better, and the use of a good rubber 
recoil pad to further reduce recoil by several percent. All these 
things together will reduce the apparent recoil of a 634 pound 
12 or 16 gauge pump gun, using light loads, to a degree that the 
most recoil conscious shooter can achieve the highest skill possible 
for that shooter with any gun. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out more clearly that it is not 
necessary to eliminate the total free recoil, but only that portion 
of the apparent recoil which the shooter is affected by, and which 
in the very heaviest loads, in the lightest shotguns it is safe to use 
them in, is seldom greater than one-third of the total recoil. 

From a strictly technical and practical standpoint there is 
definitely no modern need, or place, for either 20 or .410 gauge 
shotguns, except for individual preference, because if one is de- 
sirous of really handicapping oneself in skeet competition or wants 
an extremely light weapon for upland game shooting, there is not 
enough difference between the performance of the 34 ounce .410 
and the 28 gauge load to justify the existence of both, but when 
used on living targets a real sportsman would be careful to con- 
fine the distance to between 30 and 40 yards to insure clean kills, 
depending on degree of choke. 

On the other hand the 16 gauge may be secured in about as 
light weight as the 20 gauge, and in light standard loads of about 
equivalent effect and recoil, and in addition thereto 1% ounce 
high speed loads can be secured which, with No. 6 or No. 7 chilled 
shot, may be considered an effective 45 to 50 yard wild fowl load in 
full choke guns. This is the lightest load a sportsman or woman 
should consider for serious wildfowl shooting under practical hunt- 
ing conditions. 

Mellie also expounded the pet argument of small bore maniacs 
that one must hold closer to hit, otherwise the game escapes 
wound-free, but I said IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO—because 
the smaller the bore, the greater the percentage of deformed pel- 
lets, the greater the diameter of the pattern in equivalent choke 
at all ranges, and the longer the shot column. The fact is that 
greater error of pointing with a small bore is tolerable with hits 
still possible and the greater the likelihood longer, larger diameter, 
thin shot columns to strike a bird with a few wounding pellets 
to cause its certain death a little later (but too late to bag). The 
reason it appears necessary to hold closer, is because that actually, 
in the hands of most shooters, the lighter gun, and the thinner frame 
and smaller barrel, is harder to see and swing smoothly on 
moving targets, and requires more effort in holding to keep from 
jerky, uncoordinated pointing, and because only the center shot 
of the pattern will kill outright without wounding. 

(To be continued) 
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“SUMMER IN THE PHEASANT 
COUNTRY” 


HIS is “Pheasant Day” in the deep 

country of the Deerfield Valley, in the 
Allegheny Mountains of Augusta County, 
the second largest county of Virginia, from 
2,000 to 4,000 feet above sea level, where I 
am paying my regular spring and summer 
visit to my family. In this spot, where 
the majesty of nature in her sublimest mood 
has seemed to bless the surroundings, thirty 
miles west of Staunton, the owl roosts with 
the chickens. 

For some years “Pheasant Day” on these 
two beautiful adjoining farms has been in- 
augurated as the day when the first of the 
season's crop of ringneck pheasants is hatched 
and gathered to be released later into the 
wild game life of the farm. This year, hun- 
dreds of little birds—pheasants—from two 
to three days old, are thus gathered under 
the tender and successful brooding of ban- 
tam foster mothers. This goes on intermit- 
tently every few weeks from now until train- 
ing season opens in the fall. They are used 
in the training of pointers and setters, to- 
gether with the native quail. 

Six hundred young pheasants will be re- 
leased in the wild this 1943 season. That 
gaudy and sporty game bird that the Chinese 
gave us over a century ago, about which we 
hear so much these days—is some bird! Be- 
lieve me!! The ringneck seems to take to 
this mountain country, and many broods 
are raised each year in the wild. Some 
hunters think the ringneck is no game bird 
and the hunting of them is no real sport, 
and that they are only good for mantlepiece 
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The cackle of the cock pheasant sounds like real pheasant profanity. 


ornaments, and all that stuff. As a matter 
of fact, the pheasant is known to be better 
eating, and 6 times as much food, at that, as 
the quail. 

From where I am _ now lounging, the 
cackle of the cock pheasant sounds like real 
pheasant profanity, it is so sincere and de- 
fiant. Contrary to the opinion of some, other 
hunters tell me, they afford the finest sport 
in the world, because those “Chinks” are 
the smartest of all game. When hunter and 
trained dog go after them right, even after 
they have been used to bobwhites, they 


realize this. True, at first, dogs have been 
known to seem disgusted at times with them- 
selves. They handle quail without a flaw, 
but have to get used to the antics of a 
pheasant. Quail when scented will usually 
lay until the dog is within a few feet of 
them, while the pheasant will often run 
along on the ground, but hunters say to me 
that when you do catch on to the “tech- 
nique’, and learn how to hit ‘em that when 
you do hit—they are killed deader than any 
cther game bird. 
—J. F. Howlison. 


WHAT’S 


The name of this article, and the article itself was brought about 
by the fact that for the past two years, I as wife (unpaid assistant) 
of the Secretary of one of the largest individual sportsmen’s clubs 
in Pennsylvania have tried to decode, decipher and understand the 
name and address of more than a thousand members in order to 
get their subscription sent in to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News and 
the PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER. 

The membership card is plainly printed and easily read “PLEASE 
PRINT, DO NOT WRITE”; yet so many of these come in neither 
printed nor written, as I have proof, but with such a conglomera- 
tion of letters and figures, or a combination of both, it is a wonder 
to me that even a few of them get the magazine at all. 

Some of these Hunters and Anglers may ask how I get the nerve 
to condemn or criticize them. but having been born and raised in 
the middle west, and married to a large and small game hunter 


IN A NAME? 


for fifteen years, and being a fair shot myself, knowing a rifle from 
a shotgun, and the trigger from the stock, it’s no wonder I'm in a 
fog half the time. 

Having lived in this “Hunter’s Paradise” of Pennsylvania for 
the past three years, and having spent most of every hunting season 
alone at home doing my husband's work, while he runs around in 
the brush looking for a black bear, or an eight-point buck, and 
then comes home too tired to say much, except how “close” he 
came to getting it, I wonder how some of these same Hunters and 
Anglers stay within the law, abiding by game refuge signs, and 
“No Trespass” warnings, when they can’t see the information 
“PLEASE PRINT, DO NOT WRITE” on their membership cards 

My answer to “WHAT'S IN A NAME” would be, Who Knows? —I 
can’t even read it—The Secretary’s Wife—A. Gun Widow. 


HUNTING LICENSES DELAYED 


The completion of the hunting license distribution will be about 
a month later than planned this year, due mainly to priority war 
printing contracts over which the Commonwealth has no control. 

The licenses and tags, which are usually in the hands of the 
County Treasurers and other issuing agents before September 1, 
(the old license expires August 31) will probably not be available 
to all license purchasers until about September 27. 


After conferring with the Department of Revenue, the Commis- 
sion decided to honor the 1942 license until the end of September 
in order that nimrods who desire to hunt rails, gallinules, coots, 
ducks and geese, the seasons for which all begin in September, 
may not be penalized by the Commonwealth’s inability to obtain 
deliveries as anticipated. 


The Department of Revenue has arranged to ship some licenses 
to the County Treasurers by the end of this week to supply (1) 
those who have mislaid or lost the 1942 licenses, (2) those who 
did not have a 1942 license but wish to hunt this season before 


the printers deliver licenses to all agents, and (3) those who may 
desire to apply for antlerless deer permits, applications. for which 
may be filed on or after October 1. The Bureau of Miscellaneous 
Licenses of the Department of Revenue at Harrisburg will likewise 
receive applications from the persons above enumerated. All 
others are requested to refrain from applying for their new licenses 
until a general release date, to be fixed by the Revenue Department 
later. In other words, all those who are not in immediate need of 
licenses are requested to use their 1942 licenses and tags up to 
the end of September. 

By fixing a date when all license buyers may obtain their 1943 
licenses the Revenue Department is putting hunters throughout 
the entire Commonwealth on the same footing. In the meantime 
those who must have licenses earlier can be accommodated by the 
Treasurers and the Department of Revenue. No receipts of any 
kind will be honored in lieu of the license. Both the Revenue 
Department and the Game Commission are confident that hunters 
generally will appreciate the situation and cooperate fully. 
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OFFICIAL 1943 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On October 30 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 6 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See summary 
issued with license for Migratory Game hunting hours; also notes below on setting traps in 


open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession Bag Limits Seasons 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
EOE EE Oe EEE OTE TOT eee 10 
Quail, Bobwhite ..... Pe A ee Pee D susan es 15} 
Hungarian Partridges (Cumberland and Franklin oar 
eee eee ee ee D xtavee 8} Oct. 30 ..Nov. 27 
Wild Turkey (See 9 counties closed below)* ...... ea 1| 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ............-..++: Dvaeeus 12) 
EEE ERE Cree rer a ferret 25 | 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds).. 6 ...... 24) 
i se ee cee ecules Ce pinkels abn shies Unlimited ..... Oct. 30 ..Sept. 30, 1944 


Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 
Racceons, by individual or hunting party: 


lat wae ae Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1944 
2 BD uskas Nov. 22 ..Nov. 27 


Se ee CEE WOEEEED™ 5... wn cecevevcsscanese Bm asaa's 2 wace Oct. 20 ..Jan. 15, 1944 
Se OS Ci ERED? ccc ewnersccnccssneeses Bases Lae ep hen Oct. 30 ..Jan. 15, 1944 
Raccoons, by trapping (See 7 counties closed be- 15 
low).* Traps not to be placed before 8 A. M. | 
Pe .chibh pete sp ck uses sane bes coeebis esses ey ee oe Nov. 10 ..Jan. 31, 1944 
po ees Diwasne Un- 
limited ..... July 1 ..Sept. 30 
Bear, Over One year old by individual ............. Ey swans 1) 
Bear, Over One year Old by hunting party of three }..... Nov. 15 ..Nov. 20 
ND eRe ee eR eee ae a ba ale 2 okt Y errr 2) 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 1...... ae Nov. 29 ..Dec. 11 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more .. 6...... 6{ ; 
Deer, antlerless (See 8 open counties below)* .... 1 ...... B tebas Dec. 13 ..Dec. 15 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears and Elk. 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be set or placed before 8 A. M. on any opening date.) 
Minks and Skunks 


sls Gace aca aha ede eaten re Si peictli as Si Unlimited )} . 
Otters (See 7 open counties below)* .............. 0 .....ee “isa Oe. SS am St, IOS 
ee CON MENS GUND ok caw ccunccwessbcewss Unlimited ........ Dec. 1 ..Jan. 31, 1944 
Arawak ake kee. mee | REE) arcia\aie Feb. 15 ..Feb. 29, 1944 


Beavers (Traps only, 22 counties) 


Opossums ..... ; Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1944 


SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


Turkey—No Turkey season in Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, War- 
ren, and Westmoreland Counties. 


Raccoon Hunting— 


Upper Zone: This zone comprises the counties of Bradford, Cameron, Clinton, Elk, Lycom- 
ing, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, and Wayne. Season begins noon 
opening date. 

Lower Zone: This zone comprises the counties not listed in the Upper Zone. 
begins 9 A. M. opening date. 

Raccoon Trapping—Counties of Beaver, Cambria, Dauphin, Lancaster, Lawrence, Northamp- 
ton and Schuylkill closed. Bona fide occupants (citizens) who are cultivating land may 
trap raccoons thereon in said counties. 

Antlerless Deer—May be taken only in the counties of Cameron, Clinton, Lycoming, McKean, 
Potter, Sullivan, Tioga and Warren. Farm occupants (citizens) who are cultivating land 
may hunt such deer thereon in said counties without a permit. All others must secure 
$1.00 permit from Game Commission. See summary issued with license for details. (Non- 
Residents not Eligible.) 

Otters—Trapping only in Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, Wayne and 
Wyoming Counties. 

Beavers—Trapping only in Bradford, Butler, Cameron, Carbon, Columbia, Centre, Clearfield, 
Elk, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming. Monroe, Montour, Northumberland, Pike, Snyder, 
Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Wayne and Wyoming Counties. Non-Residents 
may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Trappers re- 
quired to keep tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing 
traps. Pelts must be tagged within ten days after season. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where taken. 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators in Clarion, Forest and Warren 
Counties, December 16 to March 31, 1944. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS* 


Season 


Daily 1943 
Limits Open Seasons 
(Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coot), combined kinds .. 15........ Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Sora hveeceReaeiees REELS Ss css > Saheb ae nnbe> Kee REN baee reer ier ) 25*. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
—- [cck ee rahe ke cee RECTAL ER Seth AWAKE co xbind sbbse Shox 550548 5s j Sept. 25-Dec. 3 
a ETE RENED o 5. skies ke koe to enc nn sseunen dieses | a CEE . 
ee EE Pe POTEET ETT PROT TE TOT TS Sree Sept. 25-Dec. 3 
i Pe veoh. Ste oes Lan Leese Rees che Raeue Cees eee eehenin < Re einem ts Oct. 1-Oct. 15 


*RESTRICTIONS—In the daily duck limit, only 3 Redheads or 3 Buffleheads, or 3. of these 
species combined, AND ONE (1) WOOD DUCK, may be taken. 


POSSESSION LIMITS—Ducks, Geese, Brant and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on 
opening day), but only one (1) Wood Duck; other species, daily bag only. Possession 45 
days after season. 


DAILY LIMITS—Sora and Coots, 25 of the combined kinds, or of either species. 


SHOOTING HOURS—(Eastern War Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of 
respective open seasons to October 29, inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; 
Oct. 30, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; Nov. 1 to end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. (unless 
sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulation automatically applies). 


EXCEPTION—On the open waters of Lake Erie the Federal one-half hour before sunrise 
to sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on Oct. 30, when shoot- 
ing before 9 A. M. is unlawful. 








SEPTEMBER 


BOOK REVIEW 


If you want to know something about 
what is being done to perpetuate the wild- 
life of the Nation read “Wildlife Refuges” 
by Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior. 

This new contribution to conservation's 
library is one of the most entertainingly 
presented and nicely illustrated books I have 
ever reviewed, and its 257 pages unfold one 
of the most interesting and dramatic stories 
any conservationist or naturalist could ask 
for. 


A half century ago naturalists and con- 
servationists began calling attention to the 
need for the establishment of an extensive 
system of refuges and sanctuaries for wild- 
life. They saw the vital damage being done 
by vast drainage projects that brought profits 
only to the exploiters; they saw the forests’ 
destruction and the futile attempts to con- 
vert submarginal lands to agricultural uses. 
Dr. E. W. Nelson was among the first to 
warn Americans of the fatal consequences 
to the great wildlife resources that would 
follow the misuse of the land. He declared 
that in the United States there was land 
enough for agriculture and industrial de- 
velopment and for wildlife and wilderness 
areas as well. 


Through the years the idea gained increas- 
ing support. Legislation was provided and 
a plan was drawn. Finally, in 1934, funds 
were made available and the tremendous 
operation was begun. We now have in the 
United States and Alaska about 17,000,000 
acres of wildlife refuges and sanctuaries, in- 
cluding nearly 4,000,000 acres for the water- 
fowl. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson is the man chiefly 
responsible for the actual development of 
this great wildlife refuge system, the great- 
est of its kind in the world. In an earlier 
book, “Wildlife Conservation,” already in its 
third printing, Dr. Gabrielson has discussed 
the subject of wildlife, its relation to the 
human population and its value as a national 
resource. 

In “Wildlife Refuges” he describes the 
refuge system from the great waterfowl 
wintering grounds along the Gulf Coast to 
the wild and rugged islands of the Aleutian 
chain. There are refuges for all varieties of 
American wild birds and animals and Dr. 
Gabrielson describes them, their populations 
and their varied purposes. He does this 
with the conviction of one who is the 
leading authority on his subject, and in the 
language of a man who is profoundly aware 
of the romantic aspects of America’s mag- 
nificence that had all but vanished from the 
earth. 


“Wildlife Refuges” is not a gloomy tale of 
continued and hopeless waste and destruc- 
tion, which had been the common theme of 
conservation literature for many years past. 
It is rather a story of accomplishment, of 
great things that have already been done to 
build up the wildlife resources. The task 
is not finished by any means but the pro- 
cesses of restoration are understood and are 
now being used vigorously and effectively. 
—The MacMillan Company, New York. 
Price $4.00. 
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OH GOSH! 2A.M. THE 
SPORTSMENS MEETING 
LASTED LONGER 4a) 

THAN I 
EXPECTED. WHAT *% 
WILL TRUDY SAY 
WHEN I 


OOH-WHATS THIS? A NOTE” 


SHE MUST HAVE GONE y 
Y 


GOLLY, I HATE ; 
TO GO HOME-\T'S 
LIKE FACING A \— 
FIRING SQUAD” AR 
AND I CANT 
THINK OF ANY 
APPROPRIATE 





AWAY _AND LEFT ME. 
NOW I WON'T HAVE ANY 
DEPENDENTS WHEN IL 
PAY MY INCOME TAX! 


GET HOME ? }/ 















LAST WORDS! 
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OH BOY WHAT A WONDERFUL 
THING TO HAPPEN TO ME. 

FOR ONCE T WON'T END UP 
BEHIND THE 
EIGHT BALL! 
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HAPPIEST MOMENT 
OF NV LIFE! | 
aS WHOOPEE! 

















HEY, STOP VY OF ALL THE 

PEOPLE IN “THE 

ZK \NORLD WHY 

“HP MUGT HE BE 
{ OUR NEIGHB 


IT- CUT IT 



























STEP ON IT, CLANCY! 
IT'S SOME GUY 
DISTURBIN' THE 
PEACE IN THE ; 
NEXT BLOCK ! - 




















AREN'T YOU ASHAMED 


TM NOT 

OF YOURSELF!! IT CAN'T / LISTENING 

GO AWAY ONE NIGHT TO A WORD 
WITHOUT YOu YOU SAY" 
GETTING INTO IT CAN’T 
HEAR. A 
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